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GREAT INDUSTRIES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


The Scale Works at St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he first platform scale on the lever principle 
made in this country was erected at St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, in the year 1831. It was 
invented and patented by Thaddeus Fairbanks, 
a young man born at Brimfield, Massachusetts, 
in 1796, who went to St. Johnsbury when he was 
nineteen years old and helped his father build a 
saw- and grist-mill. Young Fairbanks set up 
as a carriage-maker in the same building, but he 
was a “mechanical genius,” and the routine of 
that work did not long confine him. He patented 
a cast-iron plow—wooden ones had previously 
been used—and patented a cook-stove, and he and 
his brother manufactured these also, Thaddeus 
making all the patterns. 

Hemp was a staple product in the neighbor- 
hood at that period, and the Fairbanks brothers 
handled a good deal of it. They wanted to weigh 
it, but the only weighing machines they or any- 
body else had were crude devices constructed on 
the principle of the steelyards used ever since the 
time of the Romans. Thaddeus made his own 
scales, therefore, and the fame of them quickly 
spread, so that he had to invent machines with 
which to build more scales. He kept on bettering 
the scales, too, so that in the end it took thirty- 
three patents to cover his original design and his 
improvements upon it. 

That was the beginning of a great industry 
which now spreads over twelve acres at St. 
Johnsbury, employs seven hundred skilled 
mechanics, and produces a fair half of all the 
scales and balances made in the world to-day. 
The cover-page illustrations show the main 
buildings, and the interior of one of the shops. 

A Pairs fishing schooner built thirteen 

years ago at a cost of seventy-two hundred 
dollars is alleged to have paid her owners net 
profits amounting to thirty-eight thousand six 
hundred and thirty dollars, an average yearly 
dividend of more than forty per cent. of the 
vessel’s cost. The wealth was won in the haddock 
fishery. In our down-east idiom, a very deaf 
person is “deaf as a haddock’; but if “money 
talks,” as the old saying goes, forty per cent. 
ought to talk so loudly that even the haddock 
should hear. 


eae and Greening apples are not so popular 

as they used to be. This is the conclusion 
of the Vermont experiment station, which adds 
that in the recent planting of young orchards 
the Rhode Island Greening has been practically 
ignored, even in the State which named it; that 
the Northern Spy holds its own in northern New 
England, but has been discarded in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, and that 
“the drift toward Ben Davis is pronounced.” 
But even if Benjamin behaves himself and 
answers all expectations, it will be a long time 
before he notices any general evidence of public 
appreciation. The habit of calling every red 
apple a Baldwin and every green one a Greening 
is wide-spread and deep-rooted. 


‘*« weet—are the uses—of ad—ad—advertising,” 

droned the dull boy in the reading class, 
when he came to a familiar proverb. That was 
not exactly what the book said, but it was true. 
“As it has been demonstrated that poultry-thieves 
are prevalent in several localities of the town,” a 
citizen announces in a Knox County, Maine, 
newspaper, “I hereby give notice that my poultry- 
houses have been especially prepared with such 
protection by explosive material as renders them 
safe from the invasion of such purloiners, and 
I shall not hold myself responsible for any 
accidents, however severe, such purloiners may 
incur in their visits to my premises.” Surely 
this is better than leaving the spring-gun to tell 
the story. The gun might misplace the emphasis 
and unduly hasten the climax. 


Bana treatment for truancy was that devised 

by a Connecticut mother whose young 
hopeful had “played hooky” so persistently that 
she was desperate. She tied a long rope to one 
of his wrists, took hold of the other end of the 
rope, and arming herself with a big stick, started 
him toward the schoolhouse. When he balked 
she prodded him with the stick, so it did not take 
him long to get there, and she closed the proceed- 
ings by declaring that she meant to do escort 
duty after this fashion on the morning following 
every unauthorized absence from school. The 
other small boys in that community hope she will 
stick to her word. They enjoyed the occasion 
very much, 

But one of these days Master Frank Blank of 
Connecticut will be older and wiser, and unless 
circumstances call him away from the Connecticut 
Valley region he may move up to Springfield 
and join the evening trades school. This is the 
only one in America conducted entirely at public 
expense as a part of the public-school system, 
and it has classes in machine-shop practice, tool- 
making, plumbing, drafting, pattern -making, 
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electricity, and the application of mathematics to 
the mechanical trades. Nobody has to be dragged 
to that school. There are about three hundred 
students this year, and with few exceptions they 
are men, regularly employed, who wish to gain 
a higher degree of skill. Employers also have 
joined the classes and worked as hard as their 
journeymen. All this means better mechanics, 
larger wages, a higher standard of craftsmanship, 
and, logically, the industrial advancement of 
Springfield and all that region. 

The per capita cost of the school, last year, 
was twelve dollars and thirty-six cents. It 
would not be easy to suggest a way in which 
Springfield could get more for her money. 


A™= accompanying a petition for the licensing 

of cats as dogs are licensed was introduced 
in the Great and General Court of Massachusetts 
during the current session. It went to a com- 
mittee, and the petitioners, after a hearing, were 
given leave to withdraw. The obvious aim of 
the measure was the protection of pets and the 
merciful extermination of vagrants, but. nobody 
grew very enthusiastic over it, and Tom and 
Tabby will have to get along without State 
supervision for a while longer. 

In practice, laws of this kind sometimes 
develop queer results. The Maine State treasury 
received about twenty-nine thousand dollars for 
dog licenses issued in 1901, and paid out less than 
five thousand dollars for damage done by dogs. 
Yet the list shows that, in several towns where 
damages were paid, no “dog money” was received. 
Let us not hasten to conclude that officials were 
remiss about levying and collecting the tax. 
Perhaps the guilty dogs descended on a town by 
night, as safe-breakers come, raided the sheep- 
pens, and then “jumped” a freight-train and 
rode home again. 
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ACCOMPLISHED CANARIES. 


anary-birds, like children, attend school these 
days and learn how to trill grand opera 
and “rag-time’? music. There is but one 
instructor, and his school is small, for not more 
than one pupil can attend the same session. 
He graduates four students each year, and they 
are sold at large prices. The Philadelphia North 
American describes this Marchesi of canary- 
birds as follows: 

He is a German and a 
talks music to the birds as if they were human 
beings. He is a Philadelphian named Charles 
Truchses, and his schoolroom is the little saloon 
which he tends every day. 

It takes about six months for the instructor 
to know whether his feathered virtuoso will 
= od at trilling, and if at the end of that 
ime a bird shows no signs of improving another 
—* 


musician. He 


put in his cage. 
cage is hung on the wall near a “bird 
overgrown cigar-box fitted up with 
ch organ. "The eost of it is small, and itis 
of it is and if 
i scaniantr eaiieden. 
a foot contains 
a large roller covered with — 
which brass pins are set, to the system 
used in pi ing the rolls for a music-box. 
Underneath the rollers is a small pair of bellow: 
and on the box is fastened the row of 
pipes. On one side is a little key used to wind 
box up, so that the roller will revolve. When 
the roll turns air is forced idly into the pipes. 
As the valve the ic tongue belonging 
to each pipe is struck by a pin on the roller. 
The music is therefore produced on the same 
principles as a set of Pan’s ree, vay shrill 
yet full and sweet. ten notes 


and hig 
produced by the pipes range from middle G in the 
staff to B above, or an octave and three notes. 


The instructor says that only one bird can be 
taught at a time. He never allows the pupil 
to hear the voice of another bird during recitation 
or study hours, but keeps it in a quiet room, as 
a canary’s brain is not very large, and if excited 
he might get his musical notes mixed. 
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DISPUTED RIGHT OF WAY. 


A story comes from South America of a dog that 

warned his master of a snake in the grass 
by the ingenious device of disputing with the 
master the right of way. 


The engineer was returning from taking a bath, 
and was walking along a pathway on which his 
dog was lying down. When the man was close 
to the spot, 1 of the affectionate reception 
he was accustomed to, he was met by a savage 
ay followed by a sharp, angry bark, indicating 

determination of the dog to bar his passage. 
Looking about him in surprise for some explana- 
tion of this extraordinary conduct on the part of 
an animal whose usual manners were perfect 
of their kind, he discovered a e snake lying 
in the path j before him. upon he 
cautiously, and having procured a stick, 
returned to settle disputed right of way with 
the snake, which he killed. 

When this was accomplished, but not till then 
the dog’s demeanor changed, and he gave vent 
to his natural feelings, explaining as well as he 
could the cause of his previous strange behavior, 
and exhibiting in an unmistakable manner his 
delight at his master’s escape from danger. 


* © 


UNREWARDED. 


[™ Miss Mary had just returned from her first 

day at school. Her eyes were moist, and 

her lip quivered pitifully when her mother asked 
her if she had enjoyed the school. 

“No,” she answered; “the teacher forgot all 

about me. She said, ‘Now, Mary, you may sit 

here for the present,’ and I sat there all the time, 





and she never gave me the present.’ 





MY SITUATION 


With The Dominion Collecting Agency was obtained 
for me by Burdett College of Act Business and 
Shorthand.—Frances B. —" Cambridge. Write to 
Burdett College, 64 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


Great Thoughts 
Grandly Spoken. 


The master minds of a cen- 
tury, from the beights they 
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The Library of 
“Modern Eloquence” 


stands without a peer. Nothing like it was ever 
attempted before. Edited by one of the great- 
est o ern ers of Men, Ker 
omas . ed by a corps of editors 
Fac net ire Masterpiece, of one who hag 
uence” is the Mas' 
liv: close to those who have made the history of 
our times. 
In these volumes the reader runs the whole 
ence, from laughter to from 
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of active minds with the droll fancies of the funny. 

















dinner orators, 
_; iste —y y aed multitude: 
e platform have swaye 
meas minds captive by the magic of their words. 
The volumes also contain splendid editorial con- 
tributions discussing the various features and 
phases of oratory, specially prepared by the editors. 
These are the books for the home — for an 
idle hour — for the days and nights of preparation - 
for an evening’s ente: mment—for the future. 
They are filled with living thoughts for living men. 
The library is published in ten volumes 
with a to of about 4,500 pages, roy: 
octavo, 7 x 10% inches in size. Illustrated 
with 75 photogravure portraits on Im- 
perial Japanese Vellum. Several volumes 
tain frontispi in multicolor. 


A Few Contributors. 


Joseph H. Choate. Theodore Roosevelt. 
James G, Blaine. Arthur J. Balfour. 
William M. Evarts. Edward Eggleston. 
John Hay. Horace Porter. 
Richard Olne William E. Pipastens. 
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Vandergrift Washer 


is the best for your use, the fault 
lies in our advertising and not in 
the machines. bs make Seven differ- 
. ent les at varying prices. 
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requirements. 
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Comfort Powder is just as 
valuable for all toilet and 
nursery uses. It is a “healing 
wonder’’ for Sunburn, Cha- 
fing, Prickly Heat, and all In- 
flamed Conditions of the Skin. 
Cures offensive perspiration, 
and is a luxury after shaving. 
























FOR SALE AT DRUG AND TOILET STORES. 
If yours does not keep it and will not get it for 
; thereis none‘ - 


you, take no other ; as 
Send 25 cents to the COMFORT POWDER CO., 
post- 


HARTFORD, CONN., and receive a box 
paid direct from the laboratory. 


Sample and Book sent Free. 
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The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 
COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
ag only, and if your dealer should not 
appen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send re a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


To All Who Suffer from SPINAL DEFORMITIES 


85 per cent. cheaper than the old methods. 100 per cent. better, 
Weighs ounces where others weigh pounds. For Men, Women and 

ildren ; none too young, none too old to be relieved. We offer the only 
Scientific Appliance ever invented for the relief and cure of this 
unsightly condition; cured the inventor, Mr. B. Sheldon, of curva- 
ture of the spine of THIRTY YEARS’ standing. 


Throw Away the Cumbersome and Costly Plaster-of-Paris and Sole-Leather Jackets. 


Our appliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms to 
the body as not to evidence that a support is worn. It is con- 



















structed on strictly scientific anatomical a, and is 
truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or 
female. We also make Scientific Appliances for protruding 
abdomen, weak back, stooping shoulders. Send for free 
booklet and letters from physicians, physical instructors, 
and those who know from _ experience of our wonderfw 
appliances. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Write to- 


day for measurement blank. Don’t wait. 


Steamburg, N. Y., February 9, 1901. 
After having worn the plaster-of-Paris jackets, 1 can truthfully 
say your appliance is far more comfortable to wear. It corrects 
curvature quite as well, and fits the body so perfectly that no one 
would suspect I was wearing one. You have my lifelong gratitude 
and well wishes. Yours truly, IDA BLOOD. 


The -of-Paris jacket above mentioned 8 1-4 Ibs. 
The Pillo ‘Bart. Appliance anes he =| 17 ounces 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 97 4th Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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the L. & B. Branch “the family 

cinch.” It was a twenty-mile spur, 
running north from the State Central, and 
connected Lovell Junction with the village 
of Baxter. Its trains were four a day: 
passenger down in the morning, mixed 
back at noon, mixed down at half past 
three in the afternoon, and passenger back 
at six. 

One train crew did all the work, and the 
crew “was all in the family.”” Jotham 
Hale was the engineer, and had tooted for 
cows and crossings on the branch ever 
since the days of the “cow-lily stack” 
wood-burners. Seth Hale, his eldest son, 
was conductor ; Asa, his youngest son, was 
fireman, and another son, Ira, was station 
agent at Baxter, where all the Hales lived. 

Asa was seventeen years old, and was 
the family pride on account of his inge- 
nuity, a word that expresses a great deal 
in Yankeeland. From the time when he 
could first run about he had devoted to the 
trains and the station all the hours he could 
get from his school. 

So it came about that even before he 
was hired as fireman he could “spell” any 
member of the family, which was conve- 
nient for the family, for the father and 
brothers had several rather engrossing 
personal interests, such as gardens and 
horses and positions in the village fire 
department. 

“Old Man” Hale was, quite naturally, 
the chief engineer of the steamer. Seth 
was foreman of Hose No. 2; and the 
station agent, Ira, was chairman of the 
citizens’ committee, whose duty it was to 
look after property removed to the street 
during a fire. 

We are now qualified to understand 
what happened when the “big Baxter fire’’ 
broke out. 

The noon train had been in at the station 
ten minutes. Jotham Hale had backed the 
uncoupled engine down opposite his house 
below the station. He owned a tract of 
land half a mile down the line, and his big 
barn was close beside the track. Morning, 
noon and night the train arrangement 
exactly suited his chore time. 

Half an hour before leaving time in the 
morning he was in the habit of loading his 
pails of swill into the cab and running the 
locomotive down to the barn. Noon and 
night he did the same. The neighbors used 
to smile and say that pretty soon “Old 
Man” Hale would be using the engine 
to pull his mowing-machine and his harrow. 

Now on this day the engineer was just hoist- 
ing two pails of steaming provender into the 
cab. All at once came a clamor of voices 
from up in the village. Then dong! dong! 
the Methodist bell boomed out. It was fol- 
lowed, cling! clang! cling! by the bell on the 
Congregational Church. 

“Fire, boys!”’ shouted the chief engineer, 
running to the house for his rubber coat. As 
he came out he cried to Asa, “Look out for 
Old Hoss!” ‘Old Hoss’? was the family name 
for the locomotive. 

Behind his father ran Seth, buttoning his fire 
coat. “Lock up my ticket-box, Ase!” he 
yelled back. 

Then Ira, of the fire committee, bolted out 
of the station and came running down the long 
platform. 

“?Tend the office while I’m gone, Ase!” 
he gasped, as he ran past. “Keep your ear 
out for messages.”’ 

Asa was quite accustomed to being sole ruler 
in the station. He took a look at the gages in 
the engine, sprinkled fresh fuel on the quiver- 
ing bed of coals, slowed down the pump till it 
breathed its “00-0-0 wough” as slowly as a 
tired man asleep, and then he went up to the 
Station. 

“That fire looks rather savage,” he thought. 
A great dun column had gone straight up, 
pushing a mighty, balloon-shaped, yellow and 
black knob. The knob had begun to “blos- 
som’’ into rolling, puffy, ominous convolutions 
that tumbled high above in the upper air- 
currents. 

Ten minutes later the first selectman came 
slewing around the corner of the station in his 


T te trainmen on the main line called 





“FIDE 5@ 


to make sure.” He hurried down and 


pails of swill. 
“Those poor critters ought to be fed!” 

















ASA .. . GRABBED FOR THE HAND-RAILS. 


Concord wagon. He sprang out before the 
horse had fairly stopped and thrust a telegram 
under the wicket. 

“Here, Ase!” he shouted. ‘Send it as quick 
as lightning will take it! Baxter is spoken for, 
I guess.” 

As Asa clickety-clacked the Lovell office 
call, he read aloud : 

“Chief Fire Department, Lovell. Baxter 
burning up. Can you send help on special? 

O. Burrt, Selectman.” 

“That’s right!” corroborated the selectman. 
“Hustle it!” 

As the message went rattling away the 
selectman explained, “It caught in the sawmill 
and leather-board factory, and they’re afire 
from stem to stern. The grease in the leather- 
board place flashed up like powder and oil. 
All the Main Street blocks this side are ablaze, 
and clots of fire are dropping everywhere out 
of that first smoke cloud. There’s no telling 
where it’s going to stop.” 

“We ought to hear in five minutes,” said 
Asa. “They’ll telephone it to the chief.” 

He watched the smoke rolling higher and 
more dense. The selectman kept his eye on 
the mute telegraph-sounder. Suddenly it 
began to rattle. The selectman could hardly 
restrain himself while Asa translated : 

“Will start special as soon as can be 
made up. Chief, Lovell.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the selectman. Out he 
ran and galloped his horse back into the 
village. 





“Let’s see,” mused Asa. “To get a permit 
for the special, to load and run up here, will 
take a good part of an hour, best they can do. | 
But I’ll slip Old Hoss off the main line now, | 





cases where animals were concerned, and only 
a country-bred boy realizes the importance of 
chores. 

*T can do it ina jiffy,” hethought. “There’s 
no knowing when they will get fed if I don’t 
take the time right now.” 

Without hesitation he pulled the throttle and 
started for the barn. True railroad man that 
he was, Asa realized that he ought to be at the 
telegraph instrument, but he hoped these few 
moments, stolen for the sake of the beasts, 
would make no difference. 

Almost before the engine came to a halt at 
the barn he was out and down with the pails 
and inside the door. He slopped the swill into 
the troughs, frantically jammed hay into the 
mangers, and then ran out. 

There was a heart-chilling blank in the land- 
scape where Old Hoss had stood. Rods away 
down the track the locomotive was lumbering 
along slowly, its faint and moderate chuff! 
ugh! chuff! telling that the throttle-bar was 
out a notch or so. 

Whether in his haste he had failed to drive 
the lever in securely, or whether the engine 
had started to roll on the grade and had jarred 
the throttle open, Asa’s sudden, frantic con- 
jecture could not determine. 

But he fully realized that it was a case 
where haste had made waste. Old Hoss was 
travelling off leisurely, and already was rolling 
out upon the trestle and taking the long curve 
by the river. 

Now the topography of the land below 
Baxter is rather peculiar. On minor branch 


| roads contractors build around hills and dodge 


ravines. Just below the village the L. & B. 
track is especially sinuous. It comfortably 





climbed into the cab. There were the 
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follows the river, which sweeps around a great 
hill and curves back toward the village like the 
tail of the letter S. 

The distance around the hill to South Baxter 


he muttered, remembering the plight of | is five miles by the railroad. Across lots, and 
the patient stock at the barn. Asa was a | along one of those old New England highways 
sympathetic and thoughtful youth in all| of the forefathers that went straight ahead 


regardless of hill or valley, it is less than 
two miles. 

Asa, standing there by the track with 
the empty pails in his hand, thought 
quickly and desperately. It was useless 
to pursue Old Hoss down the track. 
Probably the station agent at South Baxter 
was then at dinner; otherwise Asa could 
have called him on the wire and asked him 
to shunt the engine. 

With a great thrill of fear Asa tore a 
bridle from its peg in the barn, fiercely 
pulled an astonished horse from his dinner, 
and the next instant was clattering down 
the dusty road, pounding with fists and 
heels, and shouting into the frightened 
animal’s flattened ears. 

Already from the country to the south 
the farmers were hurrying up toward 
Baxter, summoned by the signal smoke of 
the conflagration. Rattling wagons were 
kicking clouds of dust behind, and under 
the drifting cover of it men and boys were 
running and puffing. 

Yelling as he galloped, Asa narrowly 
missed riding down dozens of these dust- 
hidden pedestrians. Astonished farmers 
jerked their horses to one side as he 
thundered past. 

When he galloped down the hill toward 
the white crossing-post at South Baxter, 
his hands were clutching the mane and 
his heels were hooked against the animal’s 
steaming flanks. The horse was fairly 
running away. 

Time and time again was Asa nearly 
dislodged, for he was riding bareback 
without stirrups. But he gathered all his 
strength, and when the horse’s hoofs struck 
the crossing planks he dragged the snorting 
beast back on his haunches. 

He looked up and down the line. The 
curve above shut off the view except for a 
short half-circle. Below was a two-mile 
tangent. Old Hoss was not in sight. 
There was not even a whiff of smoke down 
the tangent. 

“She hasn’t passed !’’ was the sudden, 
wild, thrilling flash of thought that steadied 
Asa’s swimming head. Then he galloped 
beside the track to the small station build- 
ing. The agent poked his head out of the 
window. 

“Has Old Hoss gone past ?” gasped Asa. 

“No, but it ought to be going past,” 
snapped the agent ; “that is, if your family 
expect to keep their jobs! Seems from 
what I hear that they got in too much of 
a hurry down in the Lovell yard, and the 
engine bumped off the track at the Y-switch 

frog as they were making up. There’s no 
other spare engine in reach on the division, and 
they’ve been drumming Baxter to send down 
your engine. Reckon the division super must 
be in a padded cell by this time if the operator 
has told him. Hear?” 

Out from the open window came the angry 
chacker! chacker! of the instrument. Asa 
wheeled his horse. 

“Break in and report special south according 
to orders!” he cried, and he dashed away up 
the track on the shoulder of the graveled bed, 
the horse’s laboring hoofs throwing the sand 
in jets like a fountain. He had seen Old Hoss 
just rounding the curve. 

As he approached the advancing delinquent, 
he whirled about and waited till the engine 
rumbled down on him. Then, as the cow- 
catcher came abreast of the plunging horse, he 
drove his heels against the animal’s ribs and 
raced along for a few feet. 

The locomotive was travelling leisurely. As 
the step came past, Asa threw down the bridle- 
reins, grabbed for the hand-rails, and dragged 
himself into the cab. The horse swung away 
into the field. 

The next instant, throttle wide open, engine 
throbbing, and the white flames in the fire-box 
quivering with the exhaust blasts, Old Hoss 
roared past the South Baxter station, the 
whistle screaming for the crossing. 

The station agent stared from his platform 
after the locomotive till it was far down the 
tangent. 

“Well, I swan!” he gasped. “Has the Hale 
family got Old Hoss so well trained that they 
let him go out for a stroll alone ?”’ 

It occurred to him that he ought to report, 
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and he hastened to his instrument. The sounder 
had been quiet for a little while; but now, just 
as he was about to call Lovell, that point called 
Baxter once more with impatient racket. Failing 
to get a response, the Lovell operator called South 
Baxter. It was a caution message. 

Hold track clear for fire special. Left here 1.22. 


The South Baxter agent gasped; then he 
grabbed his sender-key and rattled this message : 
Special engine just left Lovell. 


“Hold at South Baxter,” clacked Lovell, very 
naturally not dreaming that a special could have 
been unreported as leaving the Baxter terminal, 
a special that had not as yet officially acknowl- 
edged receipt of orders to start. 

“Has already passed,” clicked South Baxter, 
with a tremble in the sending hand. Between 
South Baxter and Lovell there were only flag- 
stations, without agents or instruments. 

“That’s what comes of dipping in where you 
don’t belong,’ said the South Baxter man, draw- 
ing a quivering finger across his perspiring brow. 
“Tt’s going to be the worst smash-up ever was 
on this road!” he moaned. ‘And there’s noth- 
ing to do but just sit here and let things go. 
Reckon I’d better go climb a tree and then pull 
the tree up.”’ 

Again the sounder began to rattle. It snapped 
bitter reproach at the South Baxter agent as the 
only victim in reach at the time. He broke in 
and sought partially to justify his action. 

‘The man at the Lovell end was the local agent. 
He informed the South Baxter man that not 
only was the division superintendent on the fire 
train, but the general manager of the system 
as well. In fact, it was owing to the general 
manager’s presence that the difficulty of the 
engine had been arranged. 

The Lovell operator explained that the man- 
ager’s special had come along on the main line 
a little before; and when he learned of the fire 
and the delay, he ordered his engine to take the 
fire train, Naturally, he went along, too. 

All at once the fierce “chack’’ of this long-range 
colloquy was interrupted by a “break-in.” The 
two white-faced men who were sitting fifteen 
miles apart listened with drooping jaws to the ner- 
vous clack! click! clack! As the staccato jerked 
out its information, each man started from his 
chair and shouted with joy. 

And this was what had happened : 

All the way down the tangent below South 
Baxter Asa had been stoking and studying his 
gages. As the jolting engine swung around 
the first curve he climbed to the engineer’s 
cushion and put his head out. The billowing 
wind swept against his streaming face. His 
troubles were clearing. 

But suddenly he thought of the situation at the 
Baxter station that he had been compelled to 
desert under such desperate necessity. He real- 
ized that if telegraph calls were not answered 
at such a critical time, and that if the superin- 
tendent arrived there and found the place deserted 
by all the Hales, the family would in all proba- 
bility be retired to think the matter over. 

In some way his people must be apprised. 
Some one must bé called to that telegraph instru- 
ment. The livelihood of the whole family 
depended on it. 

Again Asa’s ingenuity was equal to the 
emergency. ‘Tucked in the box under his cushion 
he always carried a roll of wire, a telegraph 
instrament, wire-cutters and climbers—a_line- 
man’s outfit. He jammed down the throttle, 
set the brake, and as soon as the locomotive 
grated to a halt he seized his tools, and in thirty 
seconds was up a telegraph-pole. A few minutes 
sufficed for him to install his relay box. 

The wire was still busy, as the immediate 
chatter of his instrument indicated, and he waited 
a bit to learn the condition of affairs before he 
acted. His intention was this: Toask the agent 
at South Baxter to send a messenger post-haste 
to Baxter and hurry his brother Ira to the 
station. 

But Asa heard with bristling hair the despair- 
ing laments and bitter taunts passing between 
the two operators. He heard that the special 
had started from Lovell, and was then coming 
up the rails at a mile-a-minute speed. 

With nervous haste he broke in. His hand 
trembled so with fear, joy and excitement that 
he could hardly work the key. But his few 
jerky sentences sent two men out of their chairs, 
shouting their delighted surprise. 

It must now be a race between lumbering Old 
Hoss, with only one slender youth as both 
engineer and fireman, and the great engine of 
the general manager’s train, with its seven-foot 
drivers and its mighty reach of piston-rod. 

Asa left his instrument still clicking, ran to 
his engine, swung himself into the cab, threw 
down the reverse-lever and started, his drivers 
throwing sparks as they whirled for a clutch. 

He glanced at the chronometer now. ‘The fire 
train must be close on him. His swaying, 
drooping trail of smoke obscured the vista down 
the track, but he knew that just beyond the veil 
the pursuing engine was quivering at the head 
of its train. 

He screamed a shrill whistle warning for the 
crossing at South Baxter. When he roared past 
the station he flung a gesture of greeting to the 
agent, who swung his cap and danced in delight 
on the platform. 

As Old Hoss wrenched around the curve, Asa, 
through the shredded smoke, perceived the fire 
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special far down the tangent. By the white jets 
puffing against the pall of its smoke, he knew 
that it was hooting at his fleeing engine in 
hoarse and fierce protest at its presence on the 
right of way. 

But Old Hoss gathered herself in renewed 
effort, and thundered on desperately along the 
snaky five miles between South Baxter and 
the terminal. The sign-board at the south end 
of the trestle warned “Slow!” But Asa rushed 
the engine across the groaning structure, and 
drove up the track in the yard limit to the round- 
house siding. Then he reversed and pulled 
Old Hoss to a stop that jarred her in every 
fiber. 

Jerking out his keys as he ran, he flew to the 
switch-post, and in two minutes had his engine 
safely off the line. He stood there, still with 
his hand on the switch-lever, when the fire train 
rumbled past, men crowding its “flats” and 
massed around the gleaming steamer and hose- 
trucks. 

The station yard was full of citizens, who were 
down to assist in unloading the equipment of 
their neighbors to the south. Asa hurried 
through the crowd and burst into the telegraph 
room. Ira was there at the instrument. 

“T didn’t hear you had cleared out and left till 
twenty minutes ago!” Ira grumbled. “I hap- 
pened to come down with the rest and found the 
office open. Since then Lovelland South Baxter 
have been filling me up on what has happened, 
and what will probably happen as soon as the 
division super gets at us. What have you been 
trying to do?” 

Asa interrupted his brother’s complaints. “Old 
Hoss got away from me and I chased her; that’s 
all there is to it,” he panted, wiping the perspira- 
tion out of hiseyes. “I just did the best I could, 
Tra, but I’m afraid the way things look now, 
there’s going to be trouble when the management 
begins to investigate. There’s no use talking; 
we've run things rather slack up here on the 
branch.” 

Then he told his story hurriedly, Ira listening 
with mingled wrath and amazement. Outside 
were the shouts of 
hurrying men, the 
squeak of pulleys 
and a tumult of ex- 
citement as the 
equipment was un- 
loaded. 

Over all rolled the 
smoke from the con- 
flagration that now 
had swept half-way 
down Main Street. 

“There'll be no 
questions asked 
until after this is 
over,’’ said Ira, 

He grabbed the 
telegraph-key, called 
both South Baxter 
and Lovell, and rat- 
tled off a long mes- 
sage. Asa listened, 
occasionally scrub- 
bing his sleeve across 
his sooty forehead. 

“Do you think that 
is the best way?” 
he asked, finally, his 
question inspired by 
the discussion over 
the wire. 

“T don’t know. 
Both of them say 
they’ll back up any 
story we give ’em,” 
said Ira. “They 
know just as well 
as we do that if the manager gets to ripping 
things up on this branch it may mean a clean 
sweep. Just those two operators know how 
close a shave it really was. The only thing we 
need stick to, I suppose, is that we got the 
orders, sent the engine to South Baxter, and 
came back when the signals there blocked us. 
I don’t want to do it, though. I never lied 
out of a serape yet, and I don’t like to begin 
now. Think it over, Ase, and I’ll see you 
to-night.’’ 

Asa was very thoughtful during the remainder 
of the busy day. 

That evening, while the steamers were extin- 
guishing with hissing streams the last red fires 
among the blackened beams, Asa had his talk 
with the general manager in the latter’s private 
car on the side-track. ‘The manager had sum- 
moned him. 

“Young man,” said he, “I have been making 
some inquiries, and I find that your relatives left 
you to run this whole branch to-day, and that 
they have been doing the same thing for some 
time. Local public spirit is a good thing, but 
sometimes we need our men ourselves. I find 
that you got the engine out alone and ran as far 
as South Baxter. You were here attending 
to your business, so I now promote you to the 
engineer’s job. 

“At the same time, I think we shall give the 
rest of your family an extended vacation, so that 
they can catch up in their public and private 
affairs.” 

The general manager swung around in his 
revolving chair and began talking with the 
division superintendent, signifying that Asa 











might retire. But Asa stayed, rolling his cap in 
his hands. 

“T should like to say justa word,” he requested, 
humbly. 

“T’ll listen to no plea for your father and 
brothers,” said the manager. “They are dis- 


charged. 

“I think I’m the only one who ought to be 
discharged,”’ said Asa. 

It was the most bitter humiliation of his life, 
but he had made up his mind to it long before. 
He told his story through, not seeking to shield 
himself. The manager surveyed him after he 
had finished, his fingers tip to tip and his eyes 
steely. 

“Do you think that a simple discharge is pun- 
ishment enough for imperiling fifty lives and a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of for 
the sake of some pigs and a few old cows?” he 
demanded. 

Asa choked. He was merely a boy. 
realize what I have done, sir,” he said. 

There was a long pause. Then the manager 
leaned back and crossed his legs. 

“But you had wit enough to save this road 


at 


from damage suits that would have cleaned out | 


? OU, Baker, whoa-a thar!” said “Old 
Man” Conners, over his shoulder. 
“You must feel two years younger’n 
your last colt—prancin’ an’ dancin’ like hit 
was fiy-time, here just in the tag-end 0’ 
March !” 

Old Man had a peg-leg and the stump of an 
arm, which, in his own mind, at least, excused 
him for driving hard bargains with his neighbors. 
His bony gray mare, Betsy Baker, had done no 
more than shake herself and switch her tail 
lightly, when she was halted in front of Brier 
Brook gate; but it suited Old Man’s peculiar 
humor to consider her always as a very wild 





** YOU THINK 1’M AS STINGY AS 
THEY MAKE ’EM ?”’ 


and spirited beast, which required the sharpest 
control and the severest sort of discipline. 

He set open the sagging gate and propped it 
carefully with a stone. ‘Then he led the mare 
through it and turned her head a bit, so as to 
“cut” the wheels of his ramshackle wagon. 
Facing about, he made as if to shut the gate, 
but opposite the wagon-step halted, mopped 
his forehead and said, argumentatively, running 
his eye the while down the long string of 
fence : 

“T don’t see, Baker, with the sun so hot an’ all, 
as I’ve got a special call to go worry you and me; 
bangin’ of that thar heavy thing ’gainst the post. 
An’ we're jest bound to come back this very 
same way. So I’ll just tell Widder Allison we’ll 
make good our damages for leavin’ of her gate 
open with extry money for butter ’n’ aigs an’ old 
iron.”’ 

Betsy Baker tossed her head, whinnying 
faintly — not by way of answer to Old Man, 
but in greeting to a ragged colt racing down the 
lot. 

“You needn’t stop, Mr. Conners! Mother 
took everything with her—she went to town this 
mornin’!” somebody shouted from an ambush 
of thickly blossoming peach-trees which stood 
half-way between the gate and a big white 
plantation house. 

Old Man turned at once. “What you doin’ 
here, so far from the house, by your lone self, 
Miss Jacky?” he asked, severely. ‘You know, 
without me a-tellin’ you, your ma don’t “low 
that!” 

“I’m watching the copperas turkey-hen to her 
nest ; the rest have been laying a week,” Jacky 
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our surplus and given us a floating debt,” sai 
the manager. Then he spoke more kindly. “)\y 
custom is to reward intelligence, honesty an 
loyalty on this road.” 

He turned to the superintendent. “Peters,” 
said he, “here is such a case as I have spoken 
to you about before. The thing that boy has 
been through to-day is a liberal education in the 
railroad business. Untila railroad man has been 
close to a thing like that he isn’t an absolutel, 
safe employé. Some people figure differently, 
but that’s my notion. Young man,” he said, 
“we need well-educated men, and I really do 
believe that the Hale family has taken the full 
degrees. You’re all discharged, but your ten) 
of service will recommence toamorrow morning 
in season to take down the first train. Good 
night !”” 

To be sure, the railroad men of the State always 
have said that this general manager’s great 
success in getting the most out of his men comes 
from his complete understanding of human 
nature. Here was another example. 

The L. & B. Branch? Why, they are mar- 
tinets in discipline and devotees to attention 
there now! 




















said, impatiently. ~“I wish you’d go on back 


right quick! If you stay here I’m bound to talk 
to you. Theold gobbler will hear me; then he’!! 
gobble to the copperas hen, and she’ll go any way 
but to the nest.” 
Old Man chuckled. “Them is knowin’ cree- 
ters—them tur-rkeys,” he said. “Your ma 
oughter have a tur- 
rkey-pen; then she 


would get all the 
aigs.” > 
“Anyway, I’m 


going to raise tur- 
keys. I want some 
Christmas money 
mighty bad,” Jacky 
said, defining her- 
self against a back- 
ground of wreathy 
pink branches. The 
trees had sprung up, 
chance-sown, in 
what had been 
a fence-corner. 
Fences, except the 
outer one, were now 
unknown at Brier 
Brook. Five years 
before, the Civil War 
had sent armies of 
both sides to fight 
and camp over the 
Place. Every out- 
house had been 
pulled down or 
burned. 

The mansion itself 
had escaped only 
through serving 
alternately as hos- 
pital and headquar- 
ters. The master of 
it, Jacky’s father, 
had been absent, 
wearing the gray along with his friends and 
neighbors. If he had lived to come back things 
might have been different, but his widow knew 
so little of business that she got the worst of 
most bargains. 

Yet she had made a gallant fight to save the 
place, and had so far succeeded that the house, 
with two hundred acres of the plantation, was 
hers, free and clear—or rather it would be before 
sundown. Her business in town was to attend 
to the final adjustment of all claims. She was 
glad,—devoutly glad and grateful,—yet she had 
looked back from the outer gate through dim 
eyes at a line of stakes, cutting across one corier 
of the lawn, and running on and on, to lose 
themselves in a richly grassed distance. 

They were evidence of the bitter in the sweet. 
It was not so much that henceforth eight hundred 
acres of Brier Brook lands belonged to the man 
that Levine Allison had come nearest to hating, 
as that the new owner had refused to buy those 
acres unless he might have the orchard-seat, pit 
of the garden, and the knoll beyond, where, back 
in the prosperous, peaceful times, the big barn, 
the granary and the plow-house had stood. A 
few charred timbers and a quantity of rusty iron 
still marked the spot. 

Since the man was the one possible purchaser 
and sale was imperative, Mrs. Allison) 
yielded, only saying to her lawyer, “I suppos® 
I ought to be grateful that Amos Parsons docs 
not choose to have the line run so as to cut olf 
our west chimney.” 

““Which-er-way was that thar copperas fow! 
headed?” Old Man asked. 

Jacky laughed heartily. “You must be pret') 




















had off for news, Mr. Conners, to be asking me 
things like that,” she said. 

Old Man shook his head soberly, but his eyes 
twinkled. “I am; but hit wa’n’t that—not just 
exactly. I just wanted to caution you, that ef 
she laid on—well, I s’pose we must call hit Amos 
Parsons’s land now—you better break up the 
nest soon as you find it, or else he’ll charge you 
half the aigs for rent.” 

“What's that you’re saying, Conners?” The 
query came in @ growl from behind the peach 
clump. 

Obs Manistaatel te the dagees of letting fall 
reins and whip, but said, tranquilly, as a thin, 
sour-visaged man came a little in front of him, 
“Youre a-crossin’ the ole sayin’, Amos, that 
listeners don’t hear any good o’ tharselves.”” 

Parsons laughed grimly. Jacky looked up at 
him with eyes of doubt, slightly touched with 
wonder. She had seen him often at a distance, 
but never face to face. It amazed her to find 
him so much after the pattern of ordinary men. 
Parsons in turn looked her over narrowly. 

She felt his gaze, and wished that she were 
not so tall for her age,—just turned thirteen,— 
that her froek was not torn, and that the coarse, 
ragged shoes had at least leather strings, instead 
of the twisted rags which bound them about her 
trim ankles. Parsons noted them, then let his 
eyes rise to her face. It was thin, and full of 
brown freckles. Her eyes were brown, too, and 
her curly hair. 

Altogether she was in looks a near counterpart 
to the ragged colt. Neither had present beauty ; 
both showed unmistakably the marks of good 
blood. 

“You think I’m as stingy as they make ’em ?” 
Parsons said, interrogatively, looking Jacky in 
the eye. 

chs teililieiy teil, glad along Mon thule» 
line, then said, with rising color, “I wouldn’t 
say yes if you stood on our land, but as you’re 
just over your own side, I’m not so bound to be 
civil.” 

Again Parsons laughed grimly. Turning 
suddenly upon Old Man, he asked, “What you 
giving for old iron to-day ?”’ 

Old Man sat up very straight, scowling a littie, 
and flung back, “Dunno as I’ll give you any- 
thing! I’m out arter market-truck to-day.” 

“T hate to see a man waste even a lie!” 
Parsons said, crumpling a peach twig. “If you 
were not buying old metal you wouldn’t have 
steelyards there in the back of the wagon. I 
know the price without your telling. All I 
asked for was to make sure you didn’t cheat this 

irl —” 

“Oh, I have none to sell!” Jacky interrupted. 
“We picked up every bit yesterday. Mother 
took it —” 

“Not round the old barn?” Parsons asked. 

Jacky’s head went up. “We don’t touch 
things that don’t belong to us!’ she said. 

Parsons nodded. “I thought not. Now if 
you’ll go gather up all the old plows and chains 
and hoes and axes you can find on that knoll, you 
may have them.” 

“Say, ain’t you sufferin’ from enlargement o” 
the heart, Amos?’”? Old Man broke in; then he 
added, scornfully: “The idea of you—a man, 
and rich—offerin’ to give that thar gal child what 
mo’ rightly belongs to her than to you!” 

“You are mistaken,” Parsons replied, shortly. 
“When I bought the land I bought everything 
on it or under it. Didn’t your lawyers say as 
much, Miss Jacky?” 

Jacky nodded. “Yes; that’s why we reserved 
the graveyard. We couldn’t let you own Allison 
coffins,” she said. “But—but do you really 
mean—that is, can I truly have the old iron? 
I'll pick it up right away if I may.” 

“T mean what I say, most generally,’”? Amos 
said. “And I was going to tell you to get it out 
of my way to-day; to-morrow I shall start a 
general clearing up.” 

“T’ll wait for the fust load,” Old Man said, 
clambering placidly down from his seat. 
Jacky, I’ll wait right here until you’re ready.” 

“You won’t have to wait very long,’ Jacky 
said over her shoulder as she ran away. 

The knoll looked very close to the back yard, 
but somehow the distance stretched amazingly 
as Jacky and her helpers toiled across it. Still 
they made good progress. The hand -barrow 
was for the big bits—shares of ruined plows, 
too heavy to lift alone. Jacky herself took the 
forward end of the barrow ; Lou and Teeny each 
took a handle behind. 

Mammy Nance, who weighed almost two 
hundred pounds, had a big splint basket for 
such “small deer’ as chain-links, old hoes, axes, 
harrow -teeth and plow-points. Rosa, her 
youngest, aged seven, picked them up. When 
the basket was comfortably heavy, mammy set it 
upon her cushiony wool and marched off with 
it, as stately as a queen. 

But the triumph of all was bringing down the 
broken scalding-kettle, big enough to hold two 
small hogs or one large one. None of them 
could pretend to lift it, but smooth, round stones 
were plentiful all about the knoll. By slipping 
a dozen at a time under one side of the kettle, 
and all hands pushing hard upon the other side, 
it was possible to send it teetering and skittering 
across several yards of space. Twenty such 
Moves brought it safe over the line, and there 
Jacky wisely decided it could lie for a time. 

‘Three hours finished the enthusiasm of Jacky’s 
assistants. “Help me with the old carriage and 
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I will stop,” Jacky said, pushing the hair out of 
her eyes. 

Mammy Nance threw up both hands. “I 
won’t tetch dat ole ca’iage,”’ she said, “neider let 
none er my chilluns lay han’s upon hit! You 
knows hit’s all sorts o’ bad luck—foolin’ round 
wid things whar been thunder-struck. You 
done heared de tale, ober an’ ober, how dat ve’y 
ole ca’iage was driv’ under a tree an’ de lightnin’ 
struck hit an’ killed yo’ gran’mudder —”’ 

“T’m not afraid!’ Jacky protested. “You 
know it’s been my playhouse ever since I could 
walk. I’m sorry I asked you to help about any 
of it, but I did so want you and mother each to 
have a new dress! Go into the kitchen and rest 
all you like, while I knock the old carriage to 
pieces.” 

“Ef I des wa’n’t so fat I knows you kin outrun 
me, I’d show you ’bout settin’ yo’ han’ at dat!’ 
mammy retorted, waddling off, with her children 
trailing after. Jacky defiantly marched down 
the hedgerow that separated orchard and pasture. 

The thing she sought stood in the edge of the 
grass-land, just where the soldiers had left it. 


windows. Four horses had drawn it. The roof 
was still stanch, and sometimes in storms, in the 
summer rain-storms and the soft, evanescent 
snows of Middle Tennessee, Jacky had stolen 
out, to sit snug in a corner and dream all the 
tales the coach could tell. 

Granny Lou, Mammy Nance’s mother, had 
told her something of all the merry splendors, 
when the new coach had brought out from 
Virginia Major Allison and Jacqueline, his bride. 
He had married rather late in life. 


barely remember him, as somebody thin and tall, | 
with a sweet smile, and the kindest eyes in the | 
world. If only he had not died as well as her father 
did, everything would be different. Jacky knew 
that, because her mother said so over and over, 
although how it would be different was beyond 
her ken. She knew her grandfather had been 
reckoned rich—but so had her own father. In 
that time of storm and stress no reverse of 
fortune was astonishing. 

Jacky had snatched the ax before Mammy 
Nance could hide it. She swung it high above 
her head, and brought it down with a crash upon 
the hub of a fore wheel. All the tires were 
| deeply sunken, and one had rusted in two. The 
| straps had rotted long ago, and the coach body 
sat squat upon the running-gear, which was 
pitted and honeycombed with rust. In places 
the floor had rotted, but round about the seats it 
was sound. The back seat had held its own 
particularly well. Jacky laid her hand caress- 
ingly upon a blistered panel. 

The sun was low in the west. There might be 
alimit to even Old Man’s appetite for lounging. 
She began to lay on lustily, trying hard to shut 
her ears to the voices of a thousand dreams 
erying protest against her sacrilege. But as hubs 
crumbled and her scrap-heap grew magically 
the voices became indistinct. Jacky was imagi- 
native, as a sensitive and solitary child is almost 
compelled to be, but she was normally fond of 
triumph. 

The breathless delight of it drowned weariness 
and regret. She felt like whooping when the 
snapping of a rusted axle sent the coach body 
half on its side. It was no work at all to split 
the driver’s seat, wrest from it bolts and stanch- 
ions, and make chips of the tindery wood. Ina 
very little while she had the front seat likewise 
demolished. 

At the back seat she stopped ruefully. The 
seat, with the box beneath, would make the 
most beautiful doll-house, if only she could drag 
it upon her own ground. Nota black hand, she 
knew, would touch it}; it was the fear of things 
“thunder-struck” that had so preserved the old 
coach. She doubted if even her mother would 
help—her dear, patient, pretty mother, who had 
the finest courage, yet was somewhat timorous 
over signs and luck. 

The box must go with all the rest. Jacky 
shut her eyes and swung her ax till it flashed a 





| steely arc in the sunshine. It came down fair in 
| the middle of the lowermost back panel, buried 


itself to the eye, and stuck fast. Tug as she 
might, Jacky could not free it. She looked 


| across the orchard. Old Man was still there, 


and watching her intently. 

She put her hands trumpet-wise about her lips, 
and shouted to him. In half a minute she saw 
him stumping across the tussocky ground. A 
little way behind him Mammy Nance waddled 
fearfully. Jacky’s ery had filled her with awed 
foreboding. 

Old Man bent to the ax-handle, shook it, then 
said over his shoulder, “Lend us a few pounds 
of your heft, Mammy Nan. This won’t never 
come loose unless we kin manage to split that 
thar plank.” 

“Dat ax boun’ ter git loose! How else I 
gwine git-wood cut for my supper fire ?”” mammy 


asked, majestically. 
Old Man grinned. “You know as much as 
me,” he said. “But thar! I’ve sot a rock up 


close to the ax; now you just set on the end o’ 
the handle; I lay somp’n’ ’Il come loose then.” 
Groaning and shaking like a mold of jelly, 
Mammy Nance shut her eyes tight, turned and 
backed to the spot Old Man indicated. Witha 
gasp she sank down upon the projecting handle. 











In its day the coach had been fine indeed, with | 
mounted seat, leather springs and big glass | 





| possessions. 








| nearly all the snow had gone. 


crackling of tough splinters reluctantly parting. 





As mammy toppled over, almost against the | face in her hands and began to sob. 








Allison!” Jacky said, proudly, then dropped her 
Old Man 


shattered remnants of a hub, Jacky gave a little | knelt by the shivered panel, peering eagerly 


ery. 


The low panel, rent from end to end, was | | within it. 
letting a stream of gold pieces fall to the ground. | trate, too angry for speech. 


Mammy Nance lay prone and pros- 
Suddenly Old Man 


As she saw it a redness blinded her; she put thrust in his hand, ran it about, and drew it out 


out her hands, clutching at the air. 


Fate had | with something mildewed between the fingers— 


made her very old for her years. She had felt | the tattered wreck of a rotten money-bag. A 


the pinch of poverty, the sting of losing all the | minute he scanned it narrowly, 
Girl though she was, she had | shout : 


old, generous life. 


dreamed impossible dreams of some day buying | 


back all that her father had owned. 
found money enough to do it, maybe to do many 
other things, just as it was too late for the finding 
to avail. 

“Lawd hab mussy! I’s snek-bit! 
bit!”” Mammy Nance shrieked, rolling over and 
over. She held up a fat hand that a splinter had 
faintly gashed. Old Man began to laugh, but 
stopped as he caught sight of Jacky’s face, set 
and white, with staring eyes. From it his eyes 
travelled to the rent panel, and then he under- 
stood. He caught Jacky’s hand insistently, 
saying, under his breath, ““Don’t say a word to 
nobody! Gether up—everything—an’ run!” 

Jacky shook herself free. Her face was 
working, but her sight had come back. She 
patted Mammy Nanece’s hand soothingly, and 
said, “’Tain’t a snake, mammy, only a splinter. 
But here’s something that might have bitten me 
many a time, if it had been a snake.” 

She stooped and picked up a dozen gold pieces 
as she spoke. Mammy set up a joyous cry, 
but checked it suddenly. Amos Parsons had 


She had | 


I’s snek- | 


|} odd embarrassment 


suddenly come into view, riding over his new | 


| whisper, “ Jacky, 
dark, ef dat man don’t go ’way no sooner !”’ 
Jacky did not answer. 


Forgetful of lightning and luck, | 
Jacky, his | even bad luck,—mammy flung her ample person | Silently she gathered eagles and double-eagles, 
granddaughter and his bride’s namesake, could | down in front of the treasure, saying, in a husky | until their glittering mass overran her bonnet. 
Vl stay here twell plumb | Parsons alone helped in the gathering. Old Man 
| stood back, chuckling. 
She had sprung upon | awestruck to put her hand on a coin. 


then gave a 
“Hurrah! I mistrusted so frum the 
beginnin’ !”” 

With that he thrust under Jacky’s astonished 
eyes a slip of paper, mildewed indeed, but still 
showing legibly the words: “This money, my 
lawful property above all debts, I give and 
bequeath to my dear and only granddaughter, 
Jacqueline Allison, in token of love for her and 
the name she bears.” 

“You saw that found—you cain’t go back of 
it!” Old Man said, triumphantly, to Amos 
Parsons. “All I wonder at now is, nobody 
never thought before to look in this old carriage 
for the major’s money. We knowed, all on us, 
that he had money—in good hard gold at that. 
We might have “lowed, if we’d had the sense o’ 
geese, he’d think to hide it in the box that was 
made secret, a-purpose to fool robbers an’ sech 
like, back in the old times.” 

“It does seem so,” Parsons said, looking up 
from the paper. Then he turned to Jacky, an 
in his face. “Take the 
money—it’s yours!” he said. “Treasure don’t 
go with the land where ownership is proved. 
I don’t say I’m glad to lose it, but I’m glad it’s 
to you.” 


Jacky said nothing; she could not speak. 


Mammy Nance was too 
As the 


the coach body, and begun waving her bonnet | last one clinked upon its fellows, Jacky stood up 


to attract Parsons’s eye. 
her, she cried, shrilly, ““Mr. Parsons, I’ve found | 
you a fortune !”’ 


Parsons flung himself from his horse, and | liberal thing agin. 


began groping eagerly for the gold. 


| 


As he spurred toward | and hugged the bonnet to her breast. 


Old Man smiled at Parsons as he said, “Let 
this be a warnin’ to ye, Amos; never do a 
Miss Jacky, now you’re 


After a/| rich, don’t ask me to give more’n market price 


minute he stood up, caught Jacky’s shoulder and | for what you’ve got to sell —” 


shook it almost roughly, saying, between set 
teeth, “You little fool! Why didn’t you have 
sense enough to take this and say nothing ?” 

“ Because money is not everything—to an 
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“T shall not ask you anything!” Jacky cried, 
rapturously. “You may have it for just taking 
it away—and Betsy Baker shall run in our 
pasture as long as she lives.” 
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THE BIRD OUT OF THE ICE. 


INTER comes early and stays late in| white; to the south the hills lay bare and brown. 
the northern portions of Penobscot | The rain ceased and the sky cleared in part 


County, Maine; but most of the winter 
of 1900 had passed when Abel Cushman and his 
wife set off, with horse and sleigh, to visit Mrs. 
Cushman’s brother, who lived about twenty 
miles away. They left their boy Charley, aged 
fourteen, to keep house and care for the cows, 
sheep and poultry at the barn. And in order 
that he might not be lonely, they had sent down 
to Oldtown for his cousin, Charley Stetson, to 
come up and stay with him. 

Mrs. Cushman had cooked food enough for 
the boys during the week they would be alone. 
To save them from that mischievous idleness 
which creeps upon boys when they play all day 
long, Mr. Cushman set off a section of the 
wood-pile for them to reduce to stove wood. It 
was a small section, however, hardly more than 
a cord; they would not be obliged to work on it 
more than an hour each day. 

There was still much snow upon the ground ; 
but on the fourth day after the departure of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cushman there came a rain-storm 
which laid the fields bare in spots, raised the 





brooks and flooded the pond behind the Cushman | 


wood-lot till the water stood a foot deep on the 
winter ice. 


on the next afternoon. During the following 
evening, as the two Charleys were popping corn 
at the sitting-room fireplace, Charley Stetson 
thought that he heard a queer noise up the 
chimney. 

“Sounds like geese,’’ he said. 
a long way off.” 

He continued hearing it as he shook the corn, 
and at last the two boys ran to the outside door 
to listen. Then, indeed, they heard geese in 
earnest. The sky, the fields and the whole 
surrounding country appeared to be full of 
geese! 

It was too dark to see them, however, and for 
a long time the two lads stood at the door, 
and listened to the clamor. For not only were 
flocks passing over, but other flocks appeared 
to be circling about, in confusion or alarm. 

“Wild geese flying north,” said Charley Cush- 
man. “They fly every spring, but I never 
heard so many before.” Neither had any one 
else, not even the oldest inhabitant, although 
this region is in the line of the great annual 
spring migration of wild geese from the southern 
coast northward to Hudson Bay. 

But this season the unusual meteorological 


“Lots of geese 


As it chanced, this portion of the State lay | conditions must have been misleading. Finding 
near the snow-line ; which means that not many | the earth bare of snow along the coast and for 
miles to the northward there were sleet and | fifty miles inland, the flocks seem to have passed 


snow instead of rain, while to the southward | the watchword to fly 
Looking north | reached the latitude of Mattawamkeag, they unex- 


north. But as they 


Instantly there was a sound of rending and the | and northwest, Mount Katahdin showed wholly | pectedly found the whole country still buried in 
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snow, and all the lakes, streams and small ponds 
sealed with ice. 

The flocks in advance turned back at the 
small lakes in alarm, or from lack of food; and 
when these retreating flocks met others coming 
up from the south great squalling prevailed. The 
captain ganders loudly abused one another. 
Somebody had blundered. Nobody, that is to 
say, no goose, knew what to do; and it ended 
in many thousands of geese alighting in the 
fields and all along the streams and ponds on 
the snow-line. 

The flocks were hungry and disturbed, and 
there was little to eat except grass roots in the 
fields. The uproar all night was tremendous; 
the two Charleys hardly closed their eyes, and 
daylight revealed the fields gray with wild geese. 
They were literally grubbing up the entire 
farm. 

Mr. Cushman owned a gun, but he had taken 
good care to leave no ammunition in the house. 
The boys, unable to shoot the geese, attempted 
to drive them out of the fields. The flocks rose 
as they ran toward them and flew away to 
adjoining fields; but other flocks soon took their 
place. 

During the afternoon, snow-squalls swept down 
from Katahdin and a cold wave came on; it 
was bitingly frosty and bleak. The next morn- 
ing the temperature at Mattawamkeag was ten 
degrees below zero. All the open puddles of 
water froze solid. The geese probably had turned 
southward ; there were few to be seen at daylight, 
but the boys heard a great clamor at the pond, 
beyond the wood-lot ; and wrapping themselves 
up warm, they went through the woods to see 
what was going on. 

Several hundred geese were on the pond, some 
flying about over it, others rising in the air, and 
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E Leang lived in 
Canton. When he 
was a boy he worked 
in the rice-fields on the 
low grounds near the city ; and when he grew to 
be a man he was still working there. Although 
the work was hard and the pay small, Ke Leang 
was well content, and every day gave thanks for 
having been born in China— it being directly 
under the eye of Heaven—instead of in some 
remote part of the world, where the people never 
hear of the teachings of Confucius, are ignorant 
of their duty toward one another, and live like 
savages. 

Ke Leang was married. His wife had been 
adopted by his parents when she was a baby, for 
the special purpose of fitting her to be the wife 
of Ke Leang. Therefore Ke Leang had had the 
opportunity, which not all Chinamen have, of 
becoming acquainted with his wife before marry- 
ing her. 

Ke Leang had loved her all his life, but even 
if he had not loved her he would have married 
her, for such was the wish of his parents, and Ke 
Leang always carried out the wishes of his 
parents. He had been taught that the duty 
of endeavoring to afford happiness to one’s 
parents is the very highest of all duties. 

One day a “‘red-headed” youth, who had come 
across the seas in a merchant ship, told Ke Leang 
that instead of continually looking backward 
and admiring one’s parents and ancestors, a man 
should fix his mind on himself, think for himself, 
and so act that his parents, instead of wishing and 
requiring him to admire them, would wonder 
at and admire him. 

“That is what we believe in the West,” said 
the red-headed stranger, “‘and that is why we in 
the West progress and you in the East stand 
still.” 

Ke Leang pondered long over these words, 
and the next time he met the red-headed youth 
he said: 

“You are wrong. Where is there another 
country like China? Is not our empire the oldest 
under the heavens, and does not a bad empire 
fall and a good empire stand? Does not our 
history extend farther into the ages than that 
of any other country? Have we not the wisest 
philosophers, and what are all things worth in 
comparison with the truths which they have 
taught us? If we were to follow the advice 
of you foreigners, if our sons were to consider 
themselves wiser than their parents, the result 
would be anarchy and confusion all over the 
land.” 

And the red-headed youth answered, “Stuff 
and nonsense! You know nothing about other 
countries, so how can you judge whether or 
not yours is the best? And what difference 
does it make to you whether your empire is the 
oldest or the youngest under the heavens when 
you yourself are poor and wretched? What 
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good can all the old philosophers do you? They 
cannot even teach you to be discontented with 
your miserable existence and to strive for a 
better.” 

Ke Leang smiled cheerfully. 

“They teach us to be contented,” said he; 
“and if one is contented one has true wisdom. 
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still others flapping wildly on the surface of the 
ice; all were raising a prodigious clamor. 

As the boys drew nearer they saw that many 
of the geese, although flapping powerfully, 
were unable to rise, and soon the truth of the 
situation was manifest. More than a hundred 
geese were frozen into the ice, where they had 
sat in the water, and could not extricate their 
legs. The cold wave had trapped them cruelly. 

The boys attempted to seize one, but the fet- 
tered bird fought stoutly with beak and wings, 
squalling defiance. By coming up from behind, 
however, and catching the goose around the 
neck, they mastered it. But the boys could not 
pull the bird out of the ice. 

At last they went to the house for an ax, with 
which they chopped the ice from about the feet 
of two of the geese. Then, as they were carrying 
the birds home, an idea occurred to Charley 
Stetson. 

“Tet’s put the lamb crate on the sled, yoke 
the steers and drive over there and get all of 
them. I will hold their necks and you chop 
them out, oneat a time. We will put them in 
the crate, haul them home and put them in the 
barn. And won’t Uncle Abe stare when he 
gets home !”” 

They made two trips to the pond with the sled 
and lamb crate, and actually secured more than 
ninety wild geese, which they drew home and 
turned loose in the old barn—the greatest cap- 
ture of the kind on record. That barn was a 
noisy place! 

Mr. Cushman and his wife arrived home on 
the following day. Their surprise was genuine, 
as well as agreeable. Baked goose figured prom- 
inently on the farmhouse table for some time, 
and half a dozen billowy beds and soft pillows 
form a lasting souvenir of the catch. 
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Why should we be 
discontented when we 
know that all things 
happen according to 
the will of Heaven, and that the doctrines of 
Heaven are not selfish ?”’ 

The red-headed youth turned away. 

“Tt is useless,” thought he; “to attempt to 
influence the bigoted Chinese. They donot seem 
to perceive what is reasonable and what is 
unreasonable. However, like the rest of us, Ke 
Leang will never live 
up to the sentiments 
he expresses. We all 
like to talk and dis- 
cuss our sentiments, 
but few, if any of us, 
see the propriety of 
acting them out.” 

Ke Leang went 
home and spoke to his 
father, who was sit- 
ting on his door-step 
with his grandson, 
Ke Leang’s son, in 







said Ke Leang, “we 
live upon the receipts 
of my daily labor, and 
that is so small that 
I can put nothing by 
with which, in case of 
my sickness, to main- 
tain our family. I 
wish my son to be- 
come a scholar, yet 
if we have barely 
sufficient to live on, 
how can I provide 
for his education? I 
must find some work 
which will pay me 
better than digging in 
the rice-fields.” 

“Very well,” said 
his father. “Only do not try to feel after a pin 
at the bottom of the ocean.” 

Thus you will see that, for all his philosophic 
replies to the red-headed youth, Ke Leang was 
no longer satisfied with his humble lot. 

He was neither avaricious nor covetous, but 
he was no longer contented. Like Oliver Twist, 
he wanted more—not much, but more. His 
desires were moderate—just to save enough to buy 
a little farm in the north country ; just to be rich 
enough to afford a college training for his son. 

He himself, as the son of a poor man, had 
received but a scanty education—a couple of 
years in a poor school, and then work in the rice- 
fields ; but he was ambitious that his son should 
win honors as a scholar, should go to Pekin, and 
glorify his ancestors by being appointed an officer 
of the government; for in “heathen” China 
honors and distinction’ are given as the reward 
of learning and ability, and without regard to 
wealth or family influence. 


Ku Yum, Ke Leang’s wife, was very sad. 
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work and waited on Ke Leang’s father and 
mother, but the sun had ceased to shine for her, for 
Ke Leang had gone far away over the big water, 
and many a moon must wax and wane before he 
could return. When some one asked Ku Yum 
why Ke Leang had gone far away, she would 
say, “To make a great fortune,” and then she 
would smile and clap her hands; but most of 
the time she remembered only that Ke Leang 
was away, and she did not think about the great 
fortune. 

Ke Leang’s parents also grieved on account of 
their son’s absence, but they did not murmur, 
for they had given him their blessing before 
he had started on his journey, and they were 
sure he would return, for so he had said; and 
when had Ke Leang deceived them ? 

Ke Yuen, Ke Leang’s baby, was the only 
happy person belonging to the Ke household. 
It lay in its mother’s lap or on the floor, and 
laughed and crowed and grew fatter and rounder 
every day, and when its mother, weeping, said 
that perhaps its father would never come back, 
it kicked its chubby legs, laughed all the more, 
and did not care a grain of rice. And it was for 
its sake that its father was an exile— such a 
hard-hearted Chinese baby ! 

Ke Yuen, besides being naturally a very cun- 
ning baby, with bright black eyes pointed at the 
corners, and a round, shaven head with just 
a little tuft of hair in the shape of a peach 
growing in the center, was made to look even 
more cunning bya coat formed of squares of thin, 
colored cloth ; and on each of these squares was 
stamped the figure of a bird or a flower or a man 
or an animal. It was veritably a coat of many 
colors and many designs, and had been made 
by Ke Leang himself, who had delighted in 
seeing his son roll round in it. 

But the coat of many colors only served to 
remind Ku Yum that Ke Leang was far away. 
It was a very long time since she had received 
news from him, and Ke Leang’s father and 
mother were weak and needed ginseng and 
chicken broth, and she had not that which would 
satisfy their needs. 

So she took the coat of many colors and sold 
it. Then she bought the ginseng and some 
sticks of incense, and steeping the ginseng 
in hot water, gave it to the old people to drink. 
Also she lighted the sticks of incense before an 
image of Kuang Ing Huk, the Chinese goddess 
of merey, and prayed to the spirit which- she 
believed was in the image to help her husband 
to make his fortune quickly, that she might not 
have to wait too long for his home-coming. 

Meanwhile Ke Leang was in San Francisco. 
While crossing the great Pacific he had fallen 
ill with what the Chinese call the “devil’s fever,” 


and on his arrival in America he was so sick and 
delirious that, instead of being set to work, he 
had to be taken care of by some of his country- 
men. They were very kind, and by their careful 
nursing succeeded in preventing him from slip- 
ping into the “land of shades.” 

Before long he was well again, and found 
work with a boss Chinese laundryman, who 
paid him fair wages. Every week Ke Leang 
was able to put by a little sum of money. 

But a queer thing had happened to Ke Leang. 
He had lost his memory ; that is, he had forgotten 
a part of his life. 

He could remember his childhood and boy- 
hood; he could remember his father and mother 


| as they had appeared to him when he was a boy, 


and he could remember his wife, but not as his 
wife, only as a little girl. As to his baby, he 
had forgotten it altogether. 

The men with whom he worked told him how 
he had been brought into San Francisco; they 
also told him that he was having a part of his 
wages deducted every week by his “boss,” who 
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been instrumental in bringing him over. More 
than that they could not tell him, not having 
seen or known Ke Leang until he had come 
among them. 

Ke Leang himself was under the impression 
that his father and mother were dead, and that 
he had begun a new life in a new country. He 
saved because he saw other Chinamen saving, 
and because it was natural for him todo so. Once 
one of the men who worked by his side asked 
him if he had a wife in China, and Ke Leang had 
laughed at the idea and answered, “No.” 

The weeks and months went by ; summer was 
over, winter had come. Ke Leang, who had 
taken a parcel of washing to one of the big 
mansions on Van Ness Avenue, was returning 
to his laundry when he felt a hand on his shoul- 
der and heard some one say: 

“Why, Ke Leang, you rascal! Are you here, 
comfortably dressed and looking well-fed, and 
your wife and child and mother and father 
almost dying of starvation in China? I left 
Canton about a month ago, and the last I heard 
from them was that they had had no tidings from 
you for over six months. What do you mean, 
Ke? I didn’t think you were such a bad 
fellow.” , 

It was the red-headed youth whom Ke Leang 
had known in China; but Ke Leang failed to 
recognize him and answered, “I do not know 
you. What you say has no meaning. I have 
no wife or child.” 

The red-headed youth was amazed. “Come, 
this won’t do!” he said, shaking Ke Leang 
roughly. “I believe in upholding the domestic 
virtues, and I’ll not see you masquerading as a 
bachelor in America while Ku Yum breaks her 
heart in China. Come on, you reprobate China- 
man, and learn from me your duty! Ah, Ke 
Leang, there was a time when you were given 
to depicting the beauty of virtue. Alas, that 
base actions should thus contradict noble senti- 
ments |” 

Thus talking, half in jest and half in earnest, 
the red-headed youth hustled Ke Leang along the 
sidewalk until they came to a hotel. This the 
red-headed youth entered, drawing Ke Leang 
after him into a private room. 

“Now, Ke Leang, what does this mean?” 
said he, seating himself. 

“T do not know,” replied Ke Leang. 

The answer was true. Ke Leang was bewil- 
dered ; his head ached strangely. What did the 
red-headed youth who could talk like a Chinaman 
mean by questioning him concerning a wife and 
baby ? 

“You do not know!” repeated Ernest Mac- 
donald. He gazed keenly and curiously into 
Ke Leang’s face. “I could swear it is Ke Leang,” 
he murmured. “Ke Leang, yet not Ke Leang. 
He has Ke Leang’s 
halting walk and Ke 
Leang’s features. Yet 
that mouth and that 
nose might belong to 
any Chinaman, and 
this fellow is paler 
and thinner than I 
remember Ke Leang 
to have been. He 
does not appear to be 
shamming when he 
says that he does not 
know me. These 
accidental likenesses 
deceive one so. | 
guess I will let the 
fellow off. Here, 
Yip Blas, San Fee, 
Chin Kim, whatever 
your name may be, 
good day! You must 
excuse me for kidnap- 
ping you, but I took 
you for an old friend 
of mine whose name 
was Ke Leang. | 
knew him in Canton, 
China. If ever you 
come across such a 
chap, send him to Dr. 
Ernest Macdonald at 
this hotel, and you 
will be rewarded.” 

“Ke Leang!” 
peated Ke Leang, wonderingly. “1’m 
Leang, and I come from Canton.” 
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“Poor fellow !”” exclaimed Ernest Macdonald. 
He understood at last. Then for half an hour 
he talked to Ke Leang, hoping to revive the 
dulled memory by questions relative to Ke 
Leang’s home and little stories of Ku Yum and 
Ke Yuen, but all in vain. Ke Leang could 
not remember, and merely smiled politely and 
good-humoredly at the eager questions. 

After a while Ernest Macdonald rose, went 
to a cupboard, and took therefrom Ke Yuen’s 
coat of many colors. 

“Here is something I found in a Canton store 
just before I came away,” -he said. “I liked the 
colors, and it reminded me of the coat your little 
baby used to wear.” 

Ke Leang’s dull eyes became animated as the) 
rested on the bright garment. Without a word, 
Ernest Macdonald unfolded and spread it over 
his knees in such a way that the tracing or 
picture on each square was pleinly visible to 


She rocked her baby to and fro, went about her | was a member of the Chinese company that had | Ke Leang, who evinced signs of deep interest. 























“Chinese bird,” said he, pointing to the figure 
of a bird on a patch of green. 

No answer from Ernest Macdonald. 

Ke Leang began to handle the coat curiously, 
to trace with his finger the strange designs he 
himself had wrought. Ernest Macdonald, doctor 
of medicine and student of human nature, 
watched him attentively. 

Ke Leang was becoming excited. With his 
finger on a skilfully drawn pig, he shouted, for 
the first time since he had entered the room, 
speaking in English, “Me do that !’”’ 

Ernest Macdonald turned a lapel silently and 
displayed a small landseape, in the center of 
which stood what were supposed to be the figures 
of a man, &@ woman and a child. Under the 
figures were written ‘in Chinese characters the 
names, Ke Leang, Ku Yum and Ke Yuen. 

A puzzled expression spread over Ke Leang’s 
face as the picture met his glance ; then he looked 
at Ernest Macdonald as if seeking an explanation 
for some thought. 

“Do you know what that is, Ke Leang?” he 
was quietly asked. 

The figures bore just enough resemblance to 
human beings to be distinguished as such, but 
as Ke Leang’s eyes again turned on them, the 
light of recognition played across his features, 
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and with trembling fingers he touched the char- | 


acters, saying aloud, “Ke Leang, Ku Yum and reckon! 


Ke Yuen!” 
As the last word fell from his lips he snatched 


the coat up in his arms, and held it as if, instead 
of being an empty covering, it was indeed his | minute, and then he grabbed up his pen and | 


|*They do, eh? Say l’m an old skinflint, I 

Who said that?’ And I was awful 

| seairt, for then I knowed he was the Old Mogul. 
And I says, slowly, ‘Why, everybody says so.’ 


“He kind o’ sunk down in his chair for a 








as 
209 Nee 
jalmost had a fight. McMullin’s Independent 
Club is going down to-morrow.” 

It was evident that Mary Lizzie was not 
 cotien advice on the question of excursions. 

“Say, Mr. Parker,” she broke out, “ can’t 
there be something done for that baby of Mrs. 








boy, and the tears that could not fall from | scratched away in a little book as if he was | Fogle’s ?” 


his eyes were in his voice as he repeated over | going to carve the paper up. 
and over again, “My son, my son, my Ke 


Yuen!” 


So Ke Leang’s memory came back to him, and | tearing a piece of cloth, and give it to me and | believe it’ll die, 
he wrote to Ku Yum, sending her all his savings, | 


Then he called out, | 


‘Barret, look in the directory and find where the 


| Rev. Mr. Parker lives, and take this child to 
| him,’ And he tore. off the letter as if he was | 


says, “Take that to Mr. Parker, and if what you 


and telling her to wait for his coming with patience | say is true, all right ; but if you’ve been collecting | 


and-hope, for he had overcome a great evil, an 


evil which had threatened to separate them for- 


ever. 

It was on the first day of the first month of the 
year that Ku Yum received the news. How 
very poor and troubled and sorrowful she had 
been for a long time past none will ever know, 


for Chinese women speak little of their troubles | 


and griefs; but how very delighted and happy 
was she when she heard from her absent one is 
expressed in the following simple message : 
To Ke Leang in America: Now that I 
know that thou art well, there’s springtime 





in my heart.—From Ku Yum in China. 
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in the railroad office; Mary Lizzie was sure 

of that. Ifthey had not teased her, she never 
would have seen the president of the North 
Mountain Railroad Company, and of course she 
would never have insulted him. But now she was 
disgraced, and was being sent, in charge of the 
messenger from the railroad office, to Mr. Parker, 
the pastor of the mission church where she 
attended Sunday-school. 

The messenger was doing his best to impress 
upon her that she might be thankful she was 
not on her way to the police-station instead. 
She did not believe a word he was saying, but 
she would have greatly preferred being sent to 
jail to being sent to the minister’s. She did not 
know much about ministers, while she knew a 
great deal about policemen. 

She would have darted away from the messen- 
ger if he had been older; but he was little more 
than a boy, and she knew he could catch her, 
and she wanted no more tales to be told to Mr. 
Parker. 

For some minutes after the messenger had 
arrived with her at Mr. Parker’s she cried so 
that, although she tried to talk, the minister had 
no notion what had happened. When he had 
dismissed the messenger and had comforted her, 
he asked her to begin again at the beginning and 
tell him everything. 

“You see, it was about Mr. Wicks,’ said Mary 
Lizzie. “The doctor says he’ll die if he don’t get 
out of the city.” 

“Yes, I know all about Mr. Wicks,” said the 
minister, groaning inwardly. He had exhausted 
both the resources and the patience of every 
charitable supporter of the mission on such cases 
as that of Mr. Wicks. 

“] went out collecting for Mr. Wicks, so’s he 
could go to the country. I was doing beautiful 
while I stuck to the tenements. I wish I’d 
never gone to the old railroad offices !’’ she said, 
beginning to ery again. “We had it all fixed so 
nice! Miss Royal was going to take me in with 
her, and our folks was going to take the two 
youngest of the Wicks boys; then the oldest 
was going in with the Letfish family. Of course 
Janet would have to go with her father to take 
care of him.” 

The minister explained gently to Mary Lizzie 
that it would take a great deal more money to 
send even Mr. Wicks and Janet to the country 
than the amount she showed him tied in the 
corner of her handkerchief. “But tell me what 
you did at the railroad office,” he said. 

“Tt was their dinner-hour, I guess, when I got 
there, for the men were having a daisy time. 
They were just mean to me, that’s what they 
were! It was my fault, I suppose ; but they egged 
me on, and I sassed ’em back. They wouldn’t 
give me a cent—only one man who give me that 
quarter; that was the most I got. All the rest 
said they was just starting to Bar ’Arbor or 
‘Tucksido on their vacations. They asked me 
how it come I wasn’t spending the summer with 
the Vanderbilts, and when I wouldn’t answer 
’>m they called me the Duchess of Cady Street.”’ 

Mary Lizzie stopped, wrapped her hands ner- 
\ously in her faded skirt, and went on: 

“That made me mad, and I told ’em I was no 
Dutcher than they was. While I was sassing 
em, they all went to work pretty quick. A 
little, low, fat man had come in, but I didn’t see 
him first. When they wouldn’t answer me any 
more, I turned to leave, and run plump into him. 
‘Barret,’ he says, as sharp as could be, ‘what’s 


zum te the clerks 





all this mean?’ ‘I just come in, sir,’ says the 
tian, But it wasn’t true, for he was one of | 


the worst of all to tease me. ‘I’ll tell you what,’ 
says I, and then I told him what I was collecting 
for, and they hadn’t but one give anything.” 

“Who was the man who came in ?”’ 

“Why, Colonel Bair.” 

“You don’t mean you asked Colonel Bair 
to contribute for Mr. Wicks!” exclaimed the 
minister, remembering vividly a certain experi- 
ence of his own with Colonel Bair, at the end 
of which he found himself in the corridor of the 
great office building feeling that he had done a dis- 
graceful deed in asking assistance for a sick man. 

“Yes, I did; but I didn’t know it was Colonel 
Bair when I asked him.” 

“Can you remember every word you said, and 
all that he said ?”’ 

“T told him that Mr. Wicks had been the 


driver for some rich man for a long while, and | 
now he was sick, and the man was so mean he | 


wouldn’t help him a bit.” 

“Didn’t you know that Mr. Wicks was 
Colonel Bair’s driver until he was taken sick ?” 

“No; was he? I thought Colonel Bair acted 
pretty mad! He squirmed 
round in his chair and 
said who sent me there? 
And I said nobody. And 
he said wasn’t I lying, 
and looked at me real 
sharp, and I said no, I 
was straight. And I told 
him I made the plan all 
up myself. 

“Then he said, sup- 
posing the man had good 
wages all these years, and 
hadn’t saved anything, 
was the railroad company 
a charity organization? 
And I said I didn’t know 
what the railroad com- 
pany was, but the man 
had buried his wife, and 
his daughter, my age, had 
to keep house for him, 
and he was sick now for 
fourteen months, and the 
family earning next to nothing, and they couldn’t 
help theirselves. And I told him how we was 
going to fix it to take care of the children so 
Janet and her father could go to the country, and 
wouldn’t he please help ? 

“And he said, why didn’t the churches ’tend 
to such things? And I told him about the 
nurse’s fund and the free kindergarten, and how 
Doctor Creigan went to see the sick people that 
was too poor to pay, and all the rest you did for 
the people here at the church. I told him I 
knowed if you could you’d send Mr. Wicks, but 
you just couldn’t, ’cause I knowed you’d paid 
for Mrs. Homer yourself. I know you did, Mr. 
Parker, for she said she’d just bet you did. 

“And he said, why didn’t I ask somebody 
else? and I said there wasn’t any use to ask the 
‘Old Mogul.’ And he said, did I know who he 
was? and I saidno. And he kind o’ smiled as 
if he was proud to hear me say that, and said, 
why wasn’t it no use to ask the Old Mogul? 
and I said everybody said he never give money 
to anybody. And he said didn’t everybody say 
the Old Mogul was too smart to be taken in? 
and I said no; they said he was too stingy. 
And I thought some of the men in the outside 
office would fall off their chairs; but nobody 
looked round.” 

“What did he say to that ?” asked the minister, 
smiling. 

“He looked awful black, and growled out, 





money under false premises, 1’ll have you sent | 
to the house of e’rection.’ ”’ 

As she finished her story Mary Lizzie produced | 
the letter, much crumpled and soiled from contact | 
with her tear-dampened handkerchief. Mr. | 
Parker glanced at it, and then looked up in 
amazement. 

“Don’t you know what a check is?” he asked. 


| 


| cash at the Bee Hive. But that isn’t a check.” 


summer, and something more besides !’’ 


Two weeks later it was Miss Ann Royal’s 
turn to draw her breath with a quick gasp of 
wonder over a letter that came to her, just as | 
Janet Wicks had done over the same sort of | 
letter that came to her. The minister’s wife | 
| had written it, so that Miss Ann might not be 
humiliated by receiving what she would have | 
| called charity. This was the letter: 


My Dear Miss Ann: Will you not allow me to 
reach out into our friendship far enough to offer 
| you the enclosed? It is not my money that I am 
| sending you; it has been hallowed already by 
having been given to the King, and I am only 
passing it on to you. 

I know you need rest from the hard work which 
you have done so bravely for all these years. Just 
drop everything, and go to your old home in the 
country for as long a time as youcan. I am not 
going to sign my name to this; only let me say 
that I am one who loves you and one who is, like 
yourself, A Daughter of the King. 








“Tt’s more than you deserve, Ann Royal,” 
she said to herself, as she wiped her eyes. Miss 
Ann had lived so much alone that she often held 
animated conversations with herself. 

“Here only last week,” she went on, “you 
were grumbling because you had to work such 
long hours, when you knew it was a blessing 
that the daylight lasts so long now that you 
needn’t buy any oil. And now you are a regular 
aristocrat, going off for a long vacation. But, 
Ann Royal,” she shook herself sharply erect as 








** THEN I KNOWED HE WAS THE OLD MOGUL.’’ 


she spoke, “You wouldn’t think of going off to 


straight to Mary Lizzie Moore’s and divide up 
with her. Let her go to the country, too.’ 


had gone back to her own room. 

“Catch me going to the country!” she said. 
“Why, I’d die of lonesomeness ! 
a lovely new dress, I am; one like they have in 
the show-window at the Bee Hive. I’m going 
down to the beach. I’ll catch onto a different 
excursion every day. I’ll go to the merry-go- 
round every night, and I’ll ride all the time. 
And I'll go to the bicycle railroad, and the crystal 
maze, and the roller toboggan slide. I’ll have 
ice-cream for breakfast and for every other meal.” 

“Why, Mary, I thought you were going off for 
a vacation!” Mr. Parker exclaimed, a week later, 
when Mary Lizzie, in the same faded dress she 
had worn on the day of her visit to Colonel Bair, 
came into his library. 

“T did go down to Light House Point with the 
Third Ward Tigers on Monday,” she said. 

“I think I could find you a pleasanter company 
than that,’’ Mr. Parker began. 

“Oh, the crowd wasallright. One of the men 
swum out in the surf till they thought he’d 
| drown; and there was some men on the boat 
| that’s going to vote the other ticket, and they 
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| “Yes. I’ve checked packages when I was a | 


“Mary, Colonel Bair has put into my hands as | 
a trustee enough money to send Mr. Wicks and | 
the whole family to the country for the whole | 


enjoy that money all alone, would you? Go| 


Mary Lizzie sat blissfully smoothing out the | 
crisp bills which lay in her lap after Miss Ann | 


I’m going to get | 


“Why, I thought it was well again! Hasn’t 
Doctor Creigan been attending it?” 

“It was better till the hot weather come back 
last week, and now it’s worse’n ever. I just 





like all 
the rest! It cries ’most 
all the time. Monday 


| the last thing I heard 
| when I went down the 
hall was its poor, little, 
weak cry. I couldn’t get 
| it out of my ears all day. 
I heard it all the time 
| the orchestra was playing 
|on the boat, and at the 
beach I could hear it like 
it was out in the waves. 
It’s crying now. I can’t 
have a vacation if that 
baby’s going to die! See? 
| “But it ain’t going to 
| die!” she added, fiercely ; 
“not if I can help it. 
I’ve brought you the 
| maoney Miss Ann Royal 
| give me—what’s left. I 
wish I hadn’t spent some 
| of it. They took the dress 
back, ’cause I used to 
work in the store. There 
is twenty-two dollars 
and thirteen cents. Won't that do some good?” 

“Mary, you dear girl, it will do some good! I 
am sure we’ll get more money, if you can give 
like this! But you’ve been planning to do so 
many things with this money; can you give 
them up ?” 

“T reckon I can give ’em up better’n the baby 
can. See? Besides, I’ve got to get that crying 
out of my ears, or I’ll be nervous prostrated.”’ 

Three weeks later, when Doctor Creigan and 
Mr. Parker were visiting the Sanitarium, as 
they had come to call the little colony of sick 
babies and children at the old Royal farmhouse, 
Colonel Bair’s private car ran on the switch to 
wait for the passing of a freight-train. Mr. 
Parker persuaded him to come up to the porch, 
where it was cooler, and to see the crowd of 
convalescent children. He took but languid 
interest, however, until Mr. Parker asked him 
whether he had ever made a better investment. 

“What have I to do with this?” he asked. 

“Not everything, but the principal subscription 
is yours.” 

“How’s that? I thought I gave that money 
to the girl for my man Wicks.” 

“So you did, and the doctor and I gave him 
one hundred and fifty dollars of it at once, to 
come up here and camp out. They are on that 
high ground. He sent back fifty dollars because 
they didn’t need so much. We gave that to 
Ann Royal, a woman who was working herself 
to death in the city, to come back where she was 
born for a rest. She divided her gift with the 
same little girl who came to see you. The girl 
gave practically all her share to get the first of 
these sick babies out of the heat of the tenement. 
We took some other money that was given us 
afterward to buy milk, ice and other supplies. 
We are paying the Wicks family, who rented 
the farm, and paying Miss Ann Royal, too, 
for the work they do in caring for these children, 
out of the other hundred you gave for Wicks.” 

“You don’t mean that you have supported a 
family, given a poor woman a vacation, and 
brought all this mob of young ones out here on 
that two hundred and fifty dollars ?”’ 

“That and a very little more.” 

“Mr. Parker, you ought to have been a railroad 
man. If I had got hold of you before you went 
| to preaching, I could have trained you so there 
wouldn’t have been a sharper superintendent in 
| the State.” 

“The doctor had as much to do with it as I 
had, and the girl had more to do with getting it 
started than either of us.” 

“Where is that little hustler of a girl who got 
| the money in the first place? Isn’t she going 
to have any of the fun? I call that shabby! 
Bring her up here and make some sort of place 
for her. I don’t know but I’ll have to make a 
railroad man of her. But anyway, we’ll estab- 
lish a vacation fund, and you may call it for the 
| Old Mogul, if you like. Only keep the farm- 
| house filled with babies all summer long, and 
| have that girl here to help take care of them. 
There’s that freight whistling.” 
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JENNY LIND’S SALUTE 
TO THE FLAG. 


IFTY years ago, when Jenny Lind was 

singing in New York, the American frigate, 

St. Lawrence, returning from a cruise abroad, 

came into the harbor. The young midshipmen, 

on the first night of their shore leave, went to 
hear the famous singer. 

The next day the boys, to express the emotions 






























that her wonderful voice had stirred in them, 
called on her in a body. They hardly expected 
that she would receive them, but she did ; and she 
was so charmed by their youthfulness and ingen- 
uousness that when they timorously asked her 
if she would like to see their ship, she accepted 
theinvitation. Then, growing bolder, they asked 
her to luncheon, and she accepted that invitation, 
too. 

When, on the appointed day, she came on 
board with her companion, the captain saw her 
from his cabin and recognized her. 

There is nothing more strict than the courtesy 
observed in ship etiquette among officers of all 
ranks. Of the three messes,—the captain’s table, 
the ward-room and the steerage mess, where 
the midshipmen ate,—no officer, from captain 
down, would make himself one of a company 
at another mess unless especially. bidden. 

In this case the captain rang the bell for the 
orderly. 

“Tell the gentlemen of the steerage mess,’’ he 
said, “that the captain is going ashore, and that 
his cabin is at their disposal if they care to 
use it.” 

The luncheon, however, was eaten in the 
steerage. But after the pleasant meal was over 
the boys proudly invited their guest into the 
captain’s cabin, where they took their coffee. 
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“Ask her to sing something,” whispered the 
paymaster’s clerk. 

“T'll thrash you if you dare!” returned one 
of the midshipmen, under his breath. 

‘The ward-room officers had guests, too. They 
brought up guitars and sat on the poop -deck 
above, singing ‘““The Suwanee River” and other 
popular songs. 

“How pretty!” cried Jenny Lind, with en- 
thusiasm, clapping. 

When at last she was leaving, she paused on 
the step between the carved sides of the gang- 
way. Looking up at the floating Stars and 
Stripes, she said: 

“T wish to salute your flag.”’ 

Uncovering her head and holding her hat in 
her hand, she began to sing “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

As she sang the first verse every officer and 
every man came silently on deck. When she 
had sung the song to the end, deafening cheers 
rang out from the St. Lawrence, and were 
taken up by every ship near by, for all had been 
listening. 

Steamers blew their whistles; and every 
man within reach of that thrilling voice’ knew 
that he had heard one of the most inspiring songs 
in the world sung as he would probably never 
hear it sung again. 


MISSIONARY WOMEN IN PERSIA 
By John Kimberly Momford 








A LEVER, VILLAGE. 





HE greater number of con- 
tributors to the support of 
women missionaries in far 

countries have not seen and 
cannot know at what a cost of 
self-renunciation and discomfort 
and deprivation and peril to 
health, life and limb the mission- 
ary pursues her calling. The 
seizure of Miss Ellen Stone 
and her companion by Bulgarian 
brigands was only a single case, 
but it served to make the people 
realize in a measure what the life 
really means. 

Trade may follow the flag, but 
the missionary goes far.in ad- 
vance of it. She blazes the way 
for railroad surveyors and is the 
forerunner of the factory, but 
nobody ever hears her declaiming 








but who ever heard of Miss 
Dean? Not I, until, reading a 
report of the Kurdish descent 
upon Persia, I found the modest 
statement that Miss Dean took 
eighty-four of her little girl 
pupils from the besieged build- 
ings to the city gates, with mis- 
siles from the guns of both 
Kurds and Persian soldiers fall- 
ing among them as they went. 

Broadly speaking, there are 
two phases of the missionary 
woman’s work in the East: 
first, at the stations in the large 
cities ; second, on the.road. 

This latter is called “ village 
work,” or “itinerating’’ or “‘tour- 
ing,” according as the period 
passed in each town or huddle 
of mud huts or tents be long or 








about the American eagle at a 
Chamber of Commerce dinner, 


short. 
In northern Persia, which has 


A LITTLE PERSIAN. 


and when the syndicates are formed to work the | great altitude, and hence bitter cold and snows, 
mines in a country where she was the first white | suggestive of upper Canada, the missionaries, 
apostle of industry and thrift, somehow she/| like the nomad shepherds, pass the winter 


never gets a block of the stock. 


| months in the towns. The time is taken up with 


Her nimble scissors are busy shaping garments healing the sick and helping the poor, who are a 
for herself and her heathen, and are not dulled | multitude, teaching the ambitious and holding 
upon the obstinate coupon. She has set her back religious meetings. 


resolutely toward all that her sisters in the world | 
| the spring floods in the rivers have subsided, 


hold worth the having. 

The modiste, the caterer, the florist, the con- 
cert singers—the joys which pertain to a home in 
the homeland and among people that are of one’s 
own flesh and blood—are not for her. The routine 
of cold and heat, rain and snow and scorching 
sun, exposure to disease, subsistence upon 


wretched food, playing hide-and-seek with | 


marauders along lonely by-paths in the moun- 
tains, has only one high light. That is when some 
soul for which she has labored accepts her faith. 

Perhaps from the practical standpoint it is 
well that few women see a charm in the hard 
life of the missionary, for aside from the spiritual 
exaltation requisite to success, it is a calling only 
for those who are physically fit. 

One of the most experienced of the women 





When the heaviest of the snow has gone and 


they start out into the mountains, to wander 
about until fall, from village to village, from 
camp to camp, a great part of the time among 
half-tamed people to whom robbery and murder 
are only pastimes. 

Shortly after arriving in the city of Tabriz, 
in the month of May, I paid a call at the mission 
house. 

There was a ponderous wooden door, opening 
in one of the mud walls which make up well- 
nigh all the outward show of a Persian town; 
a long walk through an enclosure, the vegetation 
of which was most grateful to the sight, past 
some tidy brick school buildings, and up to a 


| wicket gate which gave approach to the yard and 
| doorway of the hospital. 
circuit-riders of the East sets down perfect health | 


A native servant answered the summons of 


as the first desideratum. The long horseback trips the bell and took our cards to the missionaries, 


over rough roads, through swollen streams, over| who could not then receive us, for the 


mud ditches or the slippery crust of snow can, 
she says, be accomplished only by a woman who 
is strong. 

Second in importance she places freedom from 
timidity. ‘‘One must be fearless of horses, 
which often become unmanageable when meeting 
with the herds of goats, sheep, buffaloes and 
camels on the plains and in the mountain 
defiles. The attacks of swarms of dogs in the 
villages, and of wolves and robbers in the moun- 
tains, also try the nerves. Besides, the work 
is a wearing work, and you can never get away 
from it. The only respite is when you retire 
into the tent or the windowless room of some 
mud house, to rest or to pray, and even then 
one is not safe from the intrusions of curious 
or thieving natives.” 

But these are the petty and continuous annoy- 
ances of the life. ‘There are emergencies when 
the courage and devotion of the missionary 
woman are put to as severe test as that of the 
soldier. Glory has properly been the portion 
of the men who led the way up San Juan hill, 








good 
reason that within the building at the time a 


score or more of native women awaited medical 


| treatment, and listened meanwhile to the reading 


of Bible stories and explanation of the Christian 
beliefs. While we stopped at the door, others, 
heavily robed and veiled, came down the long 
walk and passed in, bound upon like errands. 


At the Tabriz Mission. 


E went away, and on the following day 
were bidden to dinner at the mission. 
Arriving, we were shown into neat living-rooms, 
carpeted after the Eastern manner, but fitted with 
the furniture and decorations of an old-fashioned 
American home. All about the plain place was 
evident the familiar New England neatness, a 
cleanliness comforting after the tangled, noisy, 
malodorous bazaars and the dirty streets through 
which we had come. Birds were singing among 
the trees in the garden. 
“Doctor Bradford” somehow suggests a pro- 
fessional-looking gentleman, preferably of middle 






age, with a gray beard and a stock. I found | the inhabitants of the leper village look up with 
some difficulty in reconciling the name with the | something of veneration. I spoke to her about 


presence of a tall and most gracious young lady. 


the lepers, and rather disparagingly, I fear, of 


She conducted me through the establishment, | the effort to do them any good. I think I 
which, I believe, was a gift to the mission board | intimated that from the worldling’s point of view, 


from the former owner, an 





American. 

There was a small, but neat 
and well-stocked dispensary, 
arranged similarly to those in 
some of the smaller hospitals 
at home. In the wards, upon 
shining cots, were child pa- 
tients, their yellow skins 
showing a deeper yellow, and 
their big, dark eyes bigger 
and darker against the white 
linen. They were, for the 
most part, victims of typhoid 
fever, sufferers for the sin of 
municipal dirtiness. 

I wondered what they were 
thinking—those who were old 














enough to think; how it 
seemed to be taken out of the 
filthy places some of them called home, out of 
the dampness and the pestilential stenches, and 
without money and without price to be laid in 
these cleanest of clean beds, under the gentle 
ministrations of such women as these. 

The Oriental is acquisitive. He loves dearly 
to get something for nothing, but he is human, 
and I thought the knowledge of these things 
being done for him out of the unselfishness which 
is the foundation of the despised Christian faith 
must needs provoke a wavering in his mind as to 


the preferability of Mohammed’s gospel. I said 
as much to the mission doctor. 
“Well, they are grateful,” she said. “More 








so, I think, than some of the patients in charity 


| hospitals at home, for these people expect so 
little, and being cured seems such a magician’s | 


work to them, that they are overwhelmed with 
what is given, and. given freely. How much of 
our teaching do they absorb along with the medi- 
cine? That is hardtosay. Notmuchof dogma, 
perhaps, but more of the spirit, I think, than 
can very well be measured. 

“The promulgation of a faith in Persia, where 
its own beliefs are so deeply ingrained, is neces- 
sarily slow work at best. There is the training 
of centuries to overcome, and ignorance such 
as prevails here makes always an unreceptive 
ground; but much of the old superstition and 
intolerance is disappearing, and friendly appre- 
ciation and intelligent interest are taking its 
place. That is a result worth having worked for. 

“The time passed here in the station is recrea- 
tion time, in a way,’’ she continued, “for here the 
people come to us. In the other branch of 
the work we go to them, and the way is very 
rough and very long. But they need help so 
badly !”” 


A Colony of the Accursed. 


HERE is large variety in the unpleasantnesses 

for the missionary doctor in the East. Six 

or seven miles out of Tabriz, in the mountains, is 

a village of lepers, a colony of the accursed, shut 

up within most somber of walls and meanest of 

mud hovels, surrounded on all sides by pitiless 
barren hills. 

Several years ago the Persian government, 
after some urging, established this colony, and 
sent to it all the lepers who could be found in 
the province. For 





LEPERS. 


the far better thing to do would be to put them 
out of their misery. : 

Being a patron saint of the lepers and abso- 
lutely fearless of the disease, she smiled. Then 
she said, quietly : 

“There is desolation and misery in Persia, 
plenty of it; but it is more complete in the 
leper village than in any place I have ever known. 
I think those people stand in as dire need of 
some sort of consolation as any people in the 
world.” 


Through the Kara Dagh. 


HEN I called at the mission a week later, 

to take leave before departing from Tabriz, 

I was told that Doctor Bradford had gone away 

to the north, on a tour of some months through 

the Kara Dagh Mountains, accompanied by one 
other missionary woman and a single servant. 

“A tour through the Kara Dagh Mountains” 
sounds like a summer trip through the Alps or 
the Highlands, or some hills nearer home. But 
it is not the same. 

The Kara Dagh— Black Mountains— is an 
impregnable sort of rampart, lying across the 
northern border of Persia, between the Caspian 
and the Black Seas. Its ravines and crags are 
peopled with more races and representatives of 
more creeds than anybody has ever been able to 
enumerate, and when the tribes are not fighting 
collectively with the soldiers of the shah, they 
are burning villages and killing one another, 
either in reprisal for recent wrongs or in the 
prosecution of feuds centuries old. Among their 
fastnesses they hardly acknowledge an imperial 
sway. Their local law is the old one that “he 
shall take who has the might, and he may hold 
who can.” 

There is religion here and there is hospitality, 
but the chieftain who guards strenuously the 
guest who has once slept under his roof would 
have “held up” the same traveller without mercy 
if he had met him in some lonely spot on the 
hill tracks a day earlier. 

To the traveller entering these parts arms are 
essential ; the look of them is deterrent. 

The tales you may hear from the missionaries 
of adventures with this gentry would make 
a very exciting volume. But except in the 
very roughest and out-of-the-way regions, 

the missionary women 





a time money was 
appropriated for its — 
support, but in Persia 
public money is not 
long permitted to go 
astray for the execu- 
tion of any righteous 
purpose, and of late 
the leper village has 
fared as best it could. 

The rules concern- 
ing sequestration are 
disregarded. In the 
mysterious manifes- 
tations of the disease, 
it happens that in 
some families there 
are found several per- 
sons who are leprous, 
while the rest show 
no outward trace of 
it, although born, 
perhaps, of leprous 
parents. The well 
ones labor in the city 
at divers occupations, 
but at intervals visit 
their relatives in the 
leper village, and after 
some days of close 
community with the 
“unclean,” return to 
town to resume their 








who have once been 
over the road are 
recognized and de- 
ferred to. Even the 
robbers let them pass, 
and indeed from the 
time they reach the 
mountains they are 
too busy doctoring 
the sick to find time 
to be robbed. 

Eternal vigilance is 
necessary, none the 
less, and at nightfall, 
after a day of surgical 
work and dispensing 
of medicines, the mis- 
sionary woman has to 
go about her quarters, 
whether in camp or 
under roof, and chain 
up and lock up 
everything, from her 
medicine-chest to her 
horse’s feet. If this 
precaution were neg- 
lected, the expedition 
would be doomed to 
terminate then and 
there. 

The equipment is 
meager at best. Beds, 
blankets, sleeping- 








vocations. 

Since their practi- 
cal abandonment by the government, the lepers 
have come to be looked upon, in some sort, as 
charges of the American missionaries, who visit 
them, doctor such of their ills as there is hope of 
curing, take to them raiment and food, and 
preach the Christian faith to them. 

To this same Doctor Bradford, I was told, 


STARTING ON A 





VISIT OF MERCY. 


begs to keep out the 
tarantula and as 
many of his minor kindred as may be, rain- 
coats, plain cooking utensils are all packed in 
two mafrashes, or carpet-trunks, and lashed to 
the sides of a pack-horse. 

On the top of them the attendant rides, usually : 
for to cut the ropes of the pack-animals of 
caravan, whether great or small, and stampede 























them off into the hills, or to loose the lashings | 
and lighten the horse or mule of his burden under 
cover of the darkness—these are favorite tricks 
of the Persian robber. 

When the woman doctor from the mission has 
once become known through the hill country, 
her coming is awaited like the advent of spring 
or the harvest-time. The sick are brought, 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes on litters, 
sometimes on camels, to the village where it is 
known she will halt. 

When she arrives her work is ready for her. 
The lame, the halt, the blind, the fever-stricken, 
the dropsical, the paralytic, all are waiting, the 
sickest laid in rows just outside the door. Men, 
women and children come running from the 
tields, begging to be cured of their infirmities. 

One missionary woman skilled in medicine 
reported two hundred patients a day, with forty 
operations on the eye alone, during the space 
of three weeks; all the work was performed 
in the most unwholesome of surroundings, and 
with the minimum of antiseptic safeguards ; 
sometimes with the rain pelting in on her 
through the gaping roof, and two inches of | 








We STEPHENS 


In Six Chapters. 


HERE is something about the desert lands 
E of the Colorado that fills the mind with 

a sense of desolation and ineffable loneli- 
ness. Although there were four of us besides 
the stray hound at the camp after the boatmen 
and Beeves had gone, yet when night came on 
we felt strangely homesick again. The region 
breathes melancholy ; the spirit of solitude and 
tragedy broods over it. 

It was impossible to collect fuel enough for 
a camp-fire, but by using sticks and dry grass 
stalks we were able to make tea and warm some 
camned beef. After supper we wrapped ourselves | 
in blankets and sat about for an hour or two, 
and discussed plans for tracing and capturing 
the camels. 

Wolves were howling at a distance, and some 
of them drew near. The hound ran off, baying 
at them. Several times we heard the wolves 
snarling at him, and he at last came back and 
crawled in between Taylor and Sergius. 

“Bum doesn’t like the looks of them,” the 
latter remarked. “They are gray wolves.” 

“T don’t see what wolves are doing in this 
country,” said Tancred. “There must be more 
game than we have seen so far.”’ 

“Think of those poor, domesticated Egyptian 
camels wandering around here among wolves 
and jaguars!” exclaimed Sergius. “It is quite 
pathetic !”’ 

“No doubt they have developed their natural 
powers for defense,” said Taylor. “That jaguar’s 
broken back proves that.” 

Presently we heard wild geese approaching ; 
the familiar honk, honk had a homely sound that 
was cheerful. ‘There appeared to be a great flock 
of them; the noise of their wings aloft was 
distinctly audible. They were flying low, head- 
ing southward. The night was so dark that 
we could not see them, but before long we} 
were aware that they had alighted at no great | 
distance. 

The volume of sound made by them was 
quite prodigious. It appeared to fill the whole 
desert with a multitudinous, low murmur. It 
stil continued when we turned in for the 
night. 

Later I was awakened by vociferous squallings 
from the geese. They were evidently disturbed 
by beasts of prey. At first I conjectured that 
wolves had attacked the flock, but at last I heard 
a peculiar cough, such as is made by lions when 
hunting. ‘Taylor had previously surmised that 
a family of jaguars frequented the watercourse ; 
and fearful that some of these spotted brutes 
might be prowling about, I sat up and watched 
till daybreak. 

A little later Taylor turned out and, taking his 
carbine, went quietly off. I supposed that he was 
on a private goose hunt, and being very sleepy, 
did not question him. 

Not long after we were awakened by the 
reports of his carbine, shot on shot, followed by 
a mighty clamor of geese. ‘Tancred turned out 
and went to join him; but Sergius and I fell 
asleep again, and did not wake till the hunters 
returned. They had four geese and a wonderful 
story to tell of a great pool, several acres in 
extent, a mile farther down the river-bed, which 
they had found to be literally covered with wild 
geese. 

“The channel makes another great bend there,” 
Taylor explained. “There’s deep water, and I 
think it is full of big fish, too.” 

We expected Hoxie and Moore to return by 
noon, and concluded to defer camel-hunting till 
ifter their arrival. Sergius dressed the geese, 
and after diligent search, we collected fuel enough 
to broil one of the birds. 

Tancred had brought a small case of fish- 
hooks ; and to pass the time till noon, we went 
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| dry around the fovt of the pool. 


| cease to expect them till eight 


| our three men. 
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viscous mud on the floor of what her patients 
called a dwelling. 

And when the afflicted of one settlement have 
been set to rights, there is the road again, with 
the killing heat and dust, the insufferable hills, 
the swamps, the torrents to ford, and the gentle- 
man in the gully scowling along the sights of a 
first-class modern rifle (the wonder is how he 
came by it), and demanding sugar for his tea, 
money, jewelry, or whatever may go to make a 
respectable profit from so fair an opportunity. 

Then follows more of the sick and the loath- 
some, for they are everywhere in Persia. 
month after month, until snow comes and drives 
the travellers from the roads and the nomads 
down from the mountain ranges into their low- 
land huts, which all summer long have stood 
tenantless. 

It is not golf, and it is not surf-bathing, and it 
is‘ not moonlight sails or a cruise up and down 


the panoramic coast of Norway; but the mis- | 


So on, | 


| We had about three-quarters of a pound of tea, 





three two-pound cans of beef, four or five pounds 
of hard biscuit, and perhaps a pound of salt. 
Not a reassuring supply for four men and a dog 
for a week at least, perhaps a month! 

Night was at hand when we arrived at camp. 
We went to sleep listening to the howling of 
wolves. Our carbines lay at hand, but we 
trusted to Bum to do sentry duty, for we were 
all very tired. 

The droning quacking of ducks in the direction 
of the pool roused us immediately after daybreak, 
and Sergius and Taylor set off to hunt. 

As Tancred was kindling a fire fifteen or twenty 
minutes later we heard three shots, and soon after 
an immense flock of black ducks passed overhead, 


flying low up the watercourse. There were | 


hundreds of them. Snatching up my carbine, 
Tancred fired into the flock and purely by chance 
brought down one, which was better than our 
friends at the pool had done. 


sionary woman, coming back to the station, | back three large fish. 


writes it down in her diary as “a blessed 


summer,” and over the frowning heights of the | 


Kara Dagh is a trail of good deeds. 





—Chapter Four. 


to the newly discovered pool to fish, using 
goose flesh as bait. 

The flock of geese had left, frightened 
by the reports of the carbines; but, as 
Taylor had declared, there was a species 
of large fish in the pool, resembling bass. 
These fish bit ravenously at anything in 
the shape of bait. One that Sergius 
pulled out must have weighed ten or 
twelve pounds. 

What was quite as attractive to us as 


the fish was a rick of driftwood, bigger in ra 


size than brush, that lay piled high and 
We 
carried arinfuls of it to camp, and broiled 
one of the fish for our noon meal. 

Meanwhile our boatmen had not re- 
turned, and we waited about for them 
throughout the afternoon, growing more 
and more uneasy as the day passed. 

“Something has gone wrong,” said 
Tancred. “They ought to have come by 
noon.” 

*Beeves is probably playing sick,” said 
Sergius; and we did not finally 


o’clock that evening. 

When it became apparent 
that they were not coming, all 
sorts of conjectures took pos- 
session of us: that they had 
lost their way; that they had 
fallen in with Indians ; or that 
they had deserted us and gone 
back to Yuma. 

As soon as it was light we 


| 


Tancred assumed the réle of cook, and that 
morning we had for breakfast some excellent 
tea, broiled fish with salt, and about half a hard 
biscuit each. 

That morning, in order to be nearer our new 


fuel supply at the drift rick, we moved camp | 
down to the pool, and spent the afternoon making 

























WE BEAT A RETREAT, 


stood, set off to learn what had gone wrong with | clouded and portended rain. 


The route down to the Colorado 
was not difficult to follow. In the course of 
three hours and a half we reached the place, in 
the bordering marsh, where the boat had been 
drawn out. No boat was there, and no boat- 
men; but we saw a slip of paper tied to the stalk 
of a reed stuck inthe mud. Taylor snatched it 
off. On it was scrawled in pencil the following 
disheartening message : 

Somebody has robbed the boat and took every- 
thing in her. They let her go adrift, but we got 
her. We didnt know what to do for more grub. 
I set out to go back to you. But as you hadnt no 
grub up there, I considered as how the best thing 
I could do was to pull for Yuma, and get some 
more grub and hurry back to you with it. Thets 
where weve gone to, and if I live I shall be back 
just as soon as the Lord Il let me come, for I know 
you will be mighty short of grub. Hope you will 
aprove of what Im doin. John Hoxie. 


“Well, here’s a pretty go!”’ exclaimed Tancred, 
indignantly. ‘Why, for goodness’ sake, didn’t 
he send a man back to tell us?” 





“But that would have taken half a day,” said | morosely. 
“And he had nobody to send but | | around. I’m here to hunt camels, and I’m going | 
He | to start hunting them as soon as I get my| 


Taylor. 
Beeves, who probably wouldn’t come. 


A flock of six white cranes came to the pool 
just at dusk, and stalked along the farther shore 
in a truly ghostly manner. Later in the evening 
some beast of prey disturbed the cranes and they 
flew away, with loud outcries and a sharp clap- 
ping of their wings. 

The next morning Taylor’s habitually happy- 
go-lucky expression had turned serious, his 
resolute gray eyes had clouded. Tancred’s blond 
and more imaginative countenance wore a look 
of concern ; for once the tips of his small, sandy 


mustache had lost their saucy upward curl. | 


Sergius’s black brows were hard knit ; he looked 
puzzled. 

“What are we going to do?” he at last 
exclaimed, moodily, after kindling a fire in silence 
and putting water to boil for tea. 

“Stay right here, I suppose, till Hoxie comes 
back—if he ever does come,” Tancred replied, 
after a ‘long pause. “At least, that’s what | 
Taylor thinks,”’ he added. 

‘Never said anything of the sort !’”’ cried Taylor, 
“T never said stay here and mope 


needed Moore in the boat. No; Hoxie has done breakfast.” 


about the best thing he could do, under the | 
circumstances. But whether he will pull 
through and get back to us or not is an open 
question.” 

“But—what shall we do here?” exclaimed | 





“Might as well,”’ said Sergius. ‘“That’s what 
we are here for.” 
“There are fish here in this pool. 


not quite starve,’ Taylor said. 


“But can a fellow really live very long on fish | 


Sergius, with a disturbed glance around. “Hoxie and tea?’’ queried Tancred. 


and Moore cannot possibly get back here inside | 
of a week—if they come at all!” 
The outlook was dubious. Yet after looking | 


“You will have a chance now to test that,” 
answered Taylor, grimly. 


The tea, plenty of fish, and a morsel of biscuit | 
the situation in the face and talking over the | cheered us up somewhat. 


In the course of two | 


But they brought | 


We shall | 
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tin case of tea and the salt. In his right hand he 
carried his carbine, and in the other hand two 
fish, strung through the gills with a bit of rope. 

Tancred, who was taller, looked even more 
}odd. For on his back were four large, woolen 
blankets, red and blue, strapped in a roll, and on 
top of the roll three dressed feese and the duck, 
their long necks dangling down on either side. 
Sergius carried the camp kit, teapot, kettle, 
frying-pan, and so forth, strung together over his 
shoulder ; also a gun in one hand and a camera 
in the other. The remaining blankets, gun and 
the four small hand-bags made up my share of 
the “‘impedimenta.”’ 

Altogether it was a bulky and onerous weight. 
Human beings, alas! cannot move camp with the 
unhampered freedom of the birds and beasts. 
| Bum was the only untrammeled member of the 
party. 

Following the watercourse as before, we passed 
the place where Taylor had shot the jaguar, and 
| Started up three huge vultures, nearly or quite as 
large as condors. By two o’clock we reached the 
alkali bottom beyond the gorge, and crossing it, 
came to the foot of the second ridge of desert 
| hills, mentioned in the last chapter. The trail 
| Of the camels skirted the base of these hills to 
the southwest for two miles or more, and entered 
la kind of pass, leading over them, near the 
southerly end of the bottom. 

Here on a low eminence to the 
right of the pass, looking south, 
stand the ruins of an old house or 
fort, built of flat stones and a cement 
of blue clay ; ruins such as are found 
scattered throughout Arizona; the 
former habitations of the partially 
civilized Indians who lived here 
before the Spaniards conquered the 
country. 

The crumbling walls _ offered 
shelter from the desert wind; and 
after reconnoitering a bit, we camped 
there for the night within the outer 
wall. 

A portion of the wall which had 
recently fallen exposed a time-black- 
eee ened beam of pine wood, and this 

old timber afforded us excellent fuel. 

We had a choice of broiled goose 

and salt, or broiled fish and salt, for supper. 

Despite some efforts at pleasantry, lone- 

liness and melancholy fell upon us again as 

the evening drew on. Perhaps it was due 

to the mournful influence of the crumbling 

walls and the sigh of the desert wind. 

Even the fire crackled in a melancholy 

manner. We sat speculating as to the char- 

acter and purposes of the people who had 
erected this old habitation. 

“Whoever they were, and whatever their 
hopes and designs, it all came to nothing!” 
exclaimed Tancred. 

As we sat in silence, the dog suddenly 
started forward, and we heard a slight noise 
among the stones that had fallen on the farther 
side of the fire. Bum bristled, and a moment 
later there waddled forth from behind the 
stones a most horrible object. 

We all jumped to our feet. As seen by the 
low flicker of the firelight, the creature seemed 
to be a huge, chunky lizard, with a skin resem- 
bling yellow and black oilcloth. It had short, 
clumsy legs and a head like a turtle. Bum 





| prepared breakfast, and leaving the camp as it | ourselves as snug as possible, for the sky had | stormed about it, barking reprobation; and the 


ugly creature, rising on its short legs, started 
toward him, hissing and darting forth a long, 
lambent tongue much like a snake’s. 

The place was pervaded by a revolting odor. 
We beat a retreat and stood watching the efforts 
of the lizard to reach Bum, who leaped to and 

| fro, barking savagely. 

Soon another and yet another of the repulsive 
creatures issued forth from behind the stones. 
“Whew, there’s a den of them!” exclaimed 
Taylor. “Did you ever see anything that looked 
wickeder? Any idea what they are?” 

“Yes!” shouted Tancred. “Fellows, here’s a 
‘scoop’ for us! Good enough !’’ 

*You seem to like the looks of them, 
| Sergius. 
| “*Looks of them!’” cried Tancred. 
| looks to do with it? They’re Gila monsters! 

will write them up and get pictures of them.” 

At that time the existence of the Gila monster 
had only been reported once or twice, and much 

public curiosity was beginning to be felt concern- 
| ing this strange reptile. 

“T believe you are right !’”’ cried Taylor, not a 
little excited. ‘“‘I’ll send one home to my paper. 
Won’t the whole staff stare when they turn that 
yellow chap loose in the office!” 
| ‘The last flicker of our fire went out as we stood 
| looking at them. 

“Stand clear!” Sergius exclaimed. “ Don’t 
get bitten! I have heard that their bite is 
fatal.” 

| But Taylor stood in the gap of the old doorway, 
kicking recklessly in the dark to keep the reptiles 
| from escaping, while Tancred and I procured 
fresh slivers for a light. We removed the tent 
and camp kit, and then built the doorway up 


” 


said 
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pros and cons, we came to the conclusion that | hours we packed up everything we had, and | with loose stones to hold the “monsters” within 


the best and indeed the only thing we could do | started off on the trail of the camels. 


was to go back to camp and stay until Hoxie | Apache squaws, carrying tents, would hardly 
returned ; and if he failed to come after ten days, | have been more picturesque. 


we would have to make our way to Yuma as best | 
we could. 


Taylor led off with the tent—what was left of 


| it—tied up in a large, square pack, on his back. 
Meanwhile we would have to live as we could. | Folded into it were the beef cans, the biscuit, the 


Four | the enclosure till morning. 


“For it is a scoop, I tell you!’’ Tancred kept 
saying. “It’s as good as the camels!” 
“A thousand-dollar scoop,” Taylor declared, 
“if only I can send one homealive to my paper !’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


B apr Lancet of London recently made an 
appeal] to ministers of all denominations to 
preach on the blessings which follow fresh air, 
light and clean clothes. Spring house-cleaning 
comes in for much popular ridicule, but the sani- 
tary condition which it seeks to accomplish is 
essential to the best health of the household. 


Oe the entrance to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association building of Columbia 
University appears the inscription, “Erected for 
the students, that religion and learning may go 
hand in hand, and character grow with knowl- 
eige.” There is another gospel besides that of 
culture, and it is well that its temple should 
always adjoin the temple of learning. 
| the fountain of youth to be found in a berry 
patch? The Anamese believe that straw- 
berries will make old.people young. ‘The theory 
would raise stronger hopes in the average mind 
were it not that the Anamese also hold that 
a rabid dog can, by biting the shadow of a man, 
communicate hydrophobia to him. The search 
for the fount must continue. 


hat to do with the surplus is likely to per- 
plex the politicians once more. Treasury 
officials say that it will probably amount to one 
hundred million dollars during the present fiscal 
year. It would puzzle most of us to decide how 
to spend that sum of money, so we should be 
patient with any Congressmen who may make 
foolish propositions about it. We might not do 
much better than they. 
small matter, but one which will prove of 
convenience and which shows consideration, 
is the order issued by the Post-Office Department, 
directing that all mail-matter for officers and 
crews of United States vessels shall be carried at 
domestic rates of postage. No matter where the 
ships may be, whether in China or Europe or 
Samou or South America, two cents will carry 
any letter weighing less than an ounce. 
Victoria Memorial in London, which was 
projected soon after the death of the queen, 
is to take the form of a terrace in front of Buck- 
ingham Palace, and a central monument with a 
statue of the queen for its principal feature. 
“Proportion, breadth and unity” are named as 
the characteristics of the architect’s design. The 
words fitly summarize the queen’s character, her 
principles of government, and her memorable 
reign. 
B wend Atkins may be an absent-minded 
beggar, but he is not a forgetful one. In the 
past year he—that is, the British soldiers in 
South Africa—sent five million dollars in postal 
orders to relatives at home, and this despite the 
fact that he is on pretty small pay. Such 
thriftiness proves that, although he may not be 
invincible in the field, he can win victories over 
his own appetites and temptations—and that is 
to be the best kind of soldier. 


oes the higher education of women tend to 
increase their power of self-control? A 
remark bearing upon the question is credited to 
President Thomas of Bryn Mawr College. A 
fire recently destroyed a building in which a 
number of the young women students lived. 
The president said that if the fire had occurred 
twenty-five years ago there would have been 
seventy-five girls in tears, but at the time of the 
disaster she did not see one girl weeping. 
A young woman doctor was recently invited to 
become house physician of a woman’s 
ward in a projected hospital. A large salary 
was assured to her, and opportunity for advanced 
experimental work in surgery. Investigation 
showed that the hospital was a purely money- 
making concern, based on extensive advertising. 
“Reputable physicians,” was her brief comment, 
“have higher ideals than a large salary.” An- 
other physician, of assured standing, was recently 
approached by a pill company with an offer of 
a handsome sum of money if he would prescribe 
its pill once a day to each of his patients. “Show 
the gentleman out,” was all the reply that was 
made to the suggestion. The family doctor is 
more and more giving way to the specialist, 
but it may be truly said that the ethics and 
standards of physicians and surgeons were never 
higher nor more unselfish than they are at the 
present day. e4 
Amat rete, whose tact and cheerful 
ways had won her many friends among the 
poor, had again and again carried to a certain 
tenement a small bundle and brought it away 
again unopened. But one day Mrs. Sweeny 
stopped her progress to a seat. ‘Wait a minute, 
darlin’,” she said, and dipping one corner of her 
apron ina dish of water, she washed off the chair, 
wiped it dry on another corner, and spread on 
the damp seat a newspaper. The time was-ripe. 
The caller untied her bundle and displayed a 
scrubbing-brush and a cake of soap. These, 
she explained, were to be used while she looked 
on. The dictation was taken good-naturedly ; 
the Irishwoman rolled up her sleeves, and after 
two hours the three rooms were pronounced 
decently clean. A few days later the visitor 
called at another room in the same tenement, 














and found its occupant fairly digging out the 
dirt. 

“Yes, I’m cleanin’,”’ was her greeting to the 
astonished caller. “Mrs. Sweeny telled me you 
was a-comin’, and that I’d have to clean like 
mad, soI thought I might as well start right in.” 
The slow-match nursed for months by the visitor 
had at last struck powder. Cleanliness proved 
contagious, and at least one tenement in that 
district never returned to its whilom state of 
filth and disorder. 


Aithough feuds still prevail in certain regions, 
and some family hatreds augment with 
generations, yet the enmities of modern civiliza- 
tion tend on the whole to die out. An American 
dining recently in an English house was attracted 
by a dialogue between two young men on the 
early history of South Africa. It concerned the 
case of a governor of that province who had been 
recalled by the colonial secretary of the day. 
The discussion was conducted with great ability 
and knowledge on each side. At last one said 
to the other, “May I ask how you come to 
know so much of an obscure incident?” “Why,” 
replied the other, “the governor was my grand- 
father!” “He was?” ejaculated his opponent. 
“The colonial secretary was mine |’ 
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IN PERSPECTIVE. 
A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 
Thomas Campbell. 
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THE MULTITUDINOUS MOSQUITO. 
ne may find a striking illustration of the 
thorough quality of modern scientific 
research in the fact that a recent three- 


buzzing about his ears a mere mosquito is and 
nothing more, this disclosure of the astonishing 
variety of that pestilent insect will be appalling. 
But, as the readers of The Companion know, 
the mosquito long since ceased to be a subject for 
jest. It is now recognized as one of the most 
dreaded enemies of man, upon which unceasing 
and concerted warfare should be waged, for it 
has been proved to be the principal transmitter 
of yellow fever and malaria, and is under suspi- 
cion as to other maladies. 

As to yellow fever, the latest health reports 
from Cuba confirm the wisdom of the health 
authorities when last year they abandoned the 
usual quarantine regulations, and took energetic 
measures to exterminate the mosquitoes and to 
screen patients from them. From the end of last 
September until the middle of February there 
was not a single case of yellow fever at Havana ; 
and during the entire year 1901 there were only 
eighteen deaths, of which twelve occurred before 
the new system was tried. In 1900 there were 
more than twelve hundred cases of yellow fever, 
and three hundred and ten deaths. 

Every rural community should regard a cam- 
paign against mosquitoes as the most important 
part of “spring cleaning.” It is then, as warm 
weather approaches, that the mosquitoes begin 
to breed. Drainage and kerosene are the most 
effective weapons. Much may be accomplished 
also by stocking ponds with goldfish, top-minnows 
and other fishes which feed on the larve. Intel- 
ligent work in these directions will save many 
a case of malaria later, and will incidentally 
enhance the value of real estate and the attractions 
of rural resorts. 
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WORLD TAXES. 


here is a certain feature of international 
relations which has come into existence 
almost. imperceptibly, but has grown to 
great importance. In somewhat the same way 
that townships and counties pay taxes toward 
the support of the States, the United States 
government contributes to projects in which the 
world is interested. 

The diplomatic and consular bill which this 
year passed Congress, as usual, with little debate 
and practically no opposition, contained provision 
for several of these “world taxes.” One was for 
our share of the expenses of the “International 
Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration,” 
created by the convention concluded at The 
Hague in 1899. Another was to meet our annual 
dues as a member of an international association 
for measuring the earth. 

There is also an international bureau of weights 
and measures, one for the publication at Brussels 
of the customs tariffs of all nations, and also at 
the same city a bureau: for the suppression of the 
African slave-trade. To all of these we con- 
tribute, as we do also to the International Prison 
Commission and for the support of the Red Cross 
Conference. Congress granted in the same bill 
a sum for the maintenance of foreign hospitals 
at Cape Town and at Panama, and for our share 
of the cost of a lighthouse on the coast of Morocco. 

The Bureau of American Republics, although 
obviously confined to this hemisphere, is an 











important international organization. The Postal 
Union, which has its headquarters in Switzer- 
land, includes most of the nations and colonies 
of all continents. Quick communication, in 
bringing the nations nearer together, makes it 
desirable for them to do many things in common ; 
they thus profit by a certain unity of plan and 
harmony of operation. 
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SPIRITUAL STRENGTH. 


Life loveth life and good; then trust 
What most the spirit would, it must. 
David A, Wasson. 
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TYRANT CUSTOM. 


ocial customs are matters of latitude and longi- 

tude as truly to-day as they were when St. 

Ambrose declared that in Rome he kept fast 
on Saturdays, although in Milan he did not. 
There is but one invariable rule for the young 
woman who wishes her practice of all social 
forms to be “correct.” It is of no use for her to 
write to the mentor of some ““Woman’s Column” 
in a newspaper, to beg for a final edict on this, 
that or the other problem of manners. The 
verdict will be of no avail, for other questions 
will spring up around it like mushrooms. 

The only course for the inquirer is to study 
carefully the community in which her lot is cast. 
Then she must select the highest standard there 
set up, make it her own, and adorn it with such 
special and personal graces as she may possess. 

For example, in the older Eastern cities we 
have been slowly driven, by influences varied 
and numerous, to something resembling the 
European attitude toward chaperonage for young 
girls. Even when the chaperon is a more or less 
unwelcome burden to the “bud,” she is now 
accepted as a matter of course. 

But to introduce such a scheme of social life 


;| into a Western frontier town or into many a 


New England village would be an absurdity. 
On the Western prairie the girl would probably 
have to take care of the chaperon as well as of 
herself. Inthe New England village the straight- 
forward, sensible, capable girl would be insulted 
by the suggestion that she did not value her own 
self-respect—the fruit of her best wisdom—far 
above rubies. 

The very freedom of the prairie is a protection. 
The simplicity of the village makes the compli- 
cated motive and the clandestine attitude unthink- 
able to the “nice” girl and the high-minded boy. 
Conduct that would be unwise to the girl bred 
to European traditions is not so unwise in other 
social conditions of time or place. 

The girl who determines that she will always 
choose “‘the first best’? wherever she is need not 
fear being judged rustic because her social 
observances are not exactly those of Boston or 


London. 
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THE READING PUBLIC. 
painstaking librarian has recently shown in 
striking figures that the public which con- 
sumes a vast number of new books each 
year consumes a vastly greater quantity of period- 
ical literature. Heestimates that of the forty-five 
hundred new books issued annually in the United 
States, about ten million copies are printed. Of 
periodicals of every sort more than four billion 
copies are put forth. 

Allowing for the fact that each book finds 
more readers than each copy of a periodical, 
the books which have the most enormous circula- 
tion reach an audience which seems hardly more 
than a handful in comparison with the mighty 
army of newspaper and periodical readers. 
This army, according to the librarian’s figures, 
is recruited from “forty million adults who could 
read periodicals if they would.” Cut out those 
who do not, and what a company remains! 

The responsibility of supplying this multitude 
with most of its reading-matter is what the pub- 
lishers of periodicals have to face. It is argued, 
with reason, that through such reading the public 
is fitted for the enjoyment of books. So it is; 
but those who habitually read books may still be 
said to bear something like the same ratio to 
mere periodical readers that the college-bred do 
to those who stop at the grammar school. 

The public is said to get what it wants. If 
sensational papers abound, the blame may at least 
be shared between the readers and those who 
stand ready to profit by their lower tastes. As 
the world grows better the demand for better 
things increases. To this increase each one of 
us in his several station can contribute. 
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SUCCESSFUL LABOR CONCILIATION. 


hen the National Civic Federation, last 
W December, appointed a Conciliation 
Committee to aid in the adjustment of 
labor disputes, The Companion remarked that 
the chief use of the committee might be in 
inducing employers and employed to come 
together for a frank consideration of each other’s 
position before either should take the first hostile 
step. 

This is precisely the service which the com- 
mittee rendered in averting the threatened strike 
in the anthracite coal-fields on the first of April. 
At the invitation of the labor leaders, before a 
strike had been ordered, the committee entered 
into negotiations with the coal operators, and 





opened the way for a pacific settlement of the 
matters in dispute. 

The frequency with which the committee has 
been called upon during the short time it has been 
in existence is a hopeful sign of a more reasonable 
temper in the relations of labor and capital. 
The victory for peace is already half won when 
the two parties to an actual or threatened dispute 
are ready either to discuss issues together or to 
accept the disinterested mediation of outsiders ; 
and it is under these conditions that the com- 
mittee does its work. 

The all-important requisite is that the com- 
mittee should conduct itself with such fairness 
that no one can suspect it of being an agency 
either to build up or to destroy trade-unions, or 
to promote or impede the interests of capital. 
The existing committee is fortunately so consti- 
tuted that the members not only command respect 
individually, but are so nicely balanced as regards 
any prejudices which they may be thought to 
entertain, that its decision in any particular case 
cannot be predicted with confidence. It seems 
as well fitted as any voluntary tribunal could be 
to hold the scales even. 
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THE CLOSED PARLOR. 


ne meets it frequently in fiction,—a dim, 
unwelcoming room, furnished in funereal 
haircloth or rainbow-hued crinkled plush, 

according to its generation,—a room so set apart 
from all the cheerful, common uses of life that 
warm and kindly humanity crossing its threshold 
stiffens at its chill breath, and falls at once into 
an irksome constraint. 

One meets it occasionally in reality, in sheltered 
corners undisturbed by the swift tide of progress. 
Yet even here there is a difference; it is opened 
oftener, the angles of the haircloth sofas are 
hidden by sofa-pillows—set erect and square, 
doubtless, yet bearing testimony to the spirit of 
the age. 

For the day of the parlor is passing. Libraries, 
living-rooms,—word of happy omen!—wide halls 
with the cheery invitation of the open fire—these 
have set the seal of banishment upon the parlor; 
where the name still remains, it is the name alone ; 
the place is a place of sunshine and pictures and 
books and daily life. 

But the happy revolution is not yet all accom- 
plished; there are parlors yet to be opened. One 
writer tells how the message came to her through 
her upholsterer. 

He was a foreigner by birth, but American in 
spirit, hard-working, ambitious, devoted to his 
home. He had a tiny shop, but often did odd jobs 
about the house. It was her inquiry about his 
wife and children one day which gave him speech. 

“I wish you go see my wife,’ he said. “It is 
not far—shust round the eorner most. I wish life 
was not shust like it is. It is goot, but not shust 
like it should be. Now you take dose womens like 
my wife. She has dose four chillens; she does all 
dose work for dem. She help me. She make a 
mattress tick yesterday, and she sew for me dis 
morning already. 

“Now you know what. It don’ leave her much 
time. Now what comes? She shust sits at home 
and works and works and gets tired. Nobody 
comes to see her, and dot parlor she gets not 
swept nor kept like what it should be. When a 
woman work always, and dere come no person to 
see her, she find no cause like for being fixed up. 

“Dere is plenty of dot visiting done. The poor 
is visited, but it is to ask questions, to see why 
dose chillen not in the Sunday-school. The church 
missionary, she comes. She is paid to do dot.” 

There was a low pause, a piercing, questioning 
look in his eyes, and then he said slowly: 

“Yes, she comes quite often because the ladies 
of the chureh do it not themselves. You think we 
eare for dot? No, not at all. It mean nothing to 
my wife. When a lady like you come, who is not 
paid, who comes because she want to see my wife, 
den she care much. Den it seem worth while to 
keep dot parlor swept.” 

It was the plea of a brave man; not for charity, 
—he could take care of his family,—but for that 
which is purchasable in no market-place. Is it 
not possible that there is near each of us some 
such closed parlor waiting the touch of neighborly 
kindness to make it a place of gladness? 
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THE LITTLE MISCHIEF. 


nteresting traditions belong to many paintings 

| by the old Italian masters. Some of them are 

well known and often related. A traveller 
in Italy, familiar with the language and fond of 
chatting with the peasants, gathered from their 
lips not long ago one that is new, or at least 
unfamiliar. 

It does not belong to a picture by one of the 
greater masters, but to one in a village church, 
possessing antiquity and merit, although name- 
less. It represents a group of saints and angels, 
rich in color yet quaint and stiff rather than 
beautiful, except for two child-angels in one 
corner; and it is to these children that the story 
belongs. 

Their faces, exactly alike in feature, are quite 
different in expression, and they were painted 
from twin models—two little peasant sisters. AS 
they were so alike, the artist, who had intended 
to use them for one figure only, did not care 
which sister sat for him, and sometimes one came 
and sometimes the other, as their mother found 
convenient. 

One twin was a good, gentle, docile little gir! 
who kept very still and made neo trouble ; the other, 
he soon found, was a restless, chattering, inquisi- 
tive little thing who could not seem to keep her 
pose, and was continually leaving her place to 
flit about and examine his paints and sketches. 
Once she even pilfered a bit of ribbon from a rich 
dress he was painting, and again dipped her fingers 
in his colors. 

At last he sent word that she must not come 

















any more; he would only have her sister. From 
her the first of the two angels, whom the peasants 
still eall the “Good Twin,” was completed. 

‘A few days after the other had been forbidden the 
studio—and she felt very sad over her banishment 
—there was a great street pageant and procession 
in honor of a festa. Just as a heavy, decorated car 
escorted by horsemen was entering the chief 
square, @ toddling child ran out in front of it and 
fell, and another child a little older dashed after 
him, and succeeded in pulling him from under the 
horses’ feet, but was herself fatally trampled. It 
was the “Bad Twin.” 

Then the artist painted her in from memory 
peside her sister, with rainbow wings and golden 
halo, as convention bade; but her face is as he 
remembered it—alert, alive, smiling and full of 
mischief. When the noble patron who had ordered 
the picture saw it he exclaimed : 

“But that is not the face of an angel!” 

“No, signor,” said the artist, “it is the face of 
a Little Mischief; but the others need not be 
ashamed of her.” 

Then he told how she had given her life for her 
baby brother, and her portrait was allowed to 
remain where he had placed it, and is still called 
with affectionate familiarity as he called it, the 
“Little Mischief.” 
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“He fixed his eyes upon me,” said Mr. Green, 
“and there was nothing for it. He had me!—and 
I was forced to say the creed with him.” 
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MAMMY MARY’S MESSAGE. 


n the course of her career, says a writer in 
Current Literature, Mammy Mary had met 
many distinguished persons, but her own impor- 
tance as nurse for three generations in the family 
of Gen. John B. Gordon of Georgia kept her from 
being overwhelmed by the honor. 


When Mrs. Cleveland, during the second term of 
her husband’s presidency, visited the Gordons at 
the governor’s mansion in Atlanta, she expressed 
a desire to see a genuine old negro mammy. So 
the carriage was hitched up and Mammy Mary 
was sent for at Sutherland, the Gordon country 
place, which she preferred to the noise and excite- 
ment of official life. When the coachman drew 
up he found her smoking her evening pipe. Not 
a step would she stir. 

“She done say,” said the unsuccessful envoy, on 
his return to town, “dat she don’ want to see no 
Presidents; she done see ’nough Presidents.” 

Mrs. Cleveland laughed heartily when she heard 
this. Then she proposed to go to the mountain, 
since Mahomet refused to budge, and the next 
day she drove out to Sutherland. 

“T am surprised, Mammy Mary,” said Mrs. 
Gordon, before introducing the distinguished 
guest, “that you sent such a message. You have 
never been impolite before.” 

“An’ dat nigger done tell what Isay? Well, he 
ow did have no sense an’ no mannahs! Co’se 





Jz service is one of the most troubl 

duties of the busy citizen, and’ men who 
happen to be drawn often try to be excused on 
some of the many easy pretexts. Mr. J. A. Willard, 
the veteran clerk of courts of Boston, in his “Fifty 
Years with Judges and Lawyers,” recalls several 
pointed retorts of judges in the Massachusetts 
Superior Court to jurors who tried to escape the 
service. 

One man, who had been summoned as a juror, 
said to Judge Lord, “If you keep me here, you will 
stop five hundred men from work.” 

“What is your business?” 

“I am a contractor for driving piles, and am 
driving them in different parts of the city.” 

“Well, sir,” said Judge Lord, “suppose you had 
a pile-driving case against you in this court, and 
I should summon twelve loafers to try your case, 
how should you like it?” 

The man took his seat. 

Another juryman pleaded: “If I am kept here 
my employer will discharge me.” 

“If you have an employer,” replied Judge Lord, 
“who threatens to discharge you because you 
comply with the-law, you ought to-be thankful 
you are rid of such an employer. Send him here, 
and let us see if he will say that to me.” 

A professor asked Judge Pitman to excuse him, 
as he was an “officer in college,” and the statute 
exempts people who come under that description. 

“Ah, let us see,” said Judge Pitman. “I should 
like to hold you; you are the people who shirk 
your duty.” 


“I don’t wish to shirk my duty, but I have my | 


duty toward the college and my pupils.” 
“No harder for you than for a peanut-vender.” 
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NATIONAL CUSTOMS. 


hen Sir Charles Napier was exercising mili- | 


tary rule in India, he showed extraordinary | situated 


skill as an administrator. He availed himself as 
much as possible of the framework of government 
previously existing, and used a wonderful tact in 
answering the Hindu mind according to its own 
form of thought. 

“Make no avoidable change in the ancient laws 
and customs,” he said to his subordinates. “The 
conquest of a country is sufficient convulsion for 
the people, without abrupt changes in their habits 
and social life.” 

One custom, however, he did abolish, and his 
method of doing it showed his wisdom in adminis- 
tratorship. This was the practice of sutteeism— 
the burning of widows on the funeral piles of their 
husbands; and he not only put his foot firmly 
down on it, but met counter arguments in the only 
manner possible. 

The custom had been formally abolished by 
Lord William Bentwick, in 1829; but evidently it 
was still practised a dozen years later when Sir 
Charles was in India. 

When he proclaimed his intention of suppressing 
sutteeism, the priests came to him to protest, on 
the ground that all nations had customs to be 
respected, and that sutteeism was one of them. 
Napier affected to be impressed by the argument. 

“Be it so,” said he. “The burning of widows is 
your custom. Prepare the pile. But my nation 
has also a custom. When men burn women alive, 
we hang them and confiscate all their property. 
My carpenters shall therefore erect gibbets, on 
which every one concerned in a widow’s burning 
shall be hanged. Let us all act according to 
national custom.” 
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DOCTOR STUBBS’S DISCIPLINE. 


Bishop Stubbs of Oxford and the late J. R. 

Green were stanch friends. Each spoke of 
the other with the utmost affection and apprecia- 
tion. Doctor Stubbs might occasionally be anxious 
over what he considered the “wild opinions” of 
his younger friend, says a writer in Longman’s 
Magazine, but nothing interrupted the tenderness 
of their friendship. 

On points of difference Doctor Stubbs had a way 
of enforcing his view that Green, having a sense 
of humor, never failed to enjoy. Illustrative of 
this is a story which the bishop as well as Mr. 
Green was fond of telling. ; 

Once after discussing the Athanasian creed with 
Doctor Stubbs, and asserting that nothing would 
ever induce him to say the “damnatory” clauses, 
Green found himself staying with Doctor Stubbs 
in his country vicarage. 

Doctor Stubbs told him that it was a saint’s day, 
and that he was going to read service in the 
chureh, and asked him to accompany him. Mr. 
Green proved to be the sole congregation. All 
went on smoothly till suddenly Doctor Stubbs 
began to recite the Athanasian creed. 











d he’d say I’s sorry I’s ind’sposed!” 
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ONE POINT MORE. 


ady Anne Barnard, best remembered as the 
author of “Auld Robin Gray,” tells of Christ- 
mas festivities at her home, Balcarres, Scotland. 
On one such occasion David Hume was among the 
guests. At this “gambol of the season,” as Lady 
Anne called it, each person agreed to write a 
description of his own character, and one person 
was to read the essays aloud and the others were 
to guess who was depicted. 


The character Hume gave himself seems to have 
been quite frank. Among other things he said that 
his plain and indifferent manner was a blind, as he 
was in reality exceedingly vain; and he declared 
that it was vanity that led him to publish his 
essays, a thing he regretted, not that his opinions 
had undergone any change, but that he deprecated 
their influence on society. 

All of this was 3 ny! interesting to the 
ladies, and so when Hume informed them that 
there was still one point about himself that he 
had not touched on, but would add if they would 
give him back the paper, they eagerly did so, 
whereupon he—fiung it into the fire, remarking: 

“Oh, what an idiot I had nearly proved myself 
to be, to leave such a document in the hands of a 
parcel of women!” 

“And that act,” some one remarked, “‘would 
have served to identify Hume’s character, if 
nothing else had.” 
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WHEN JUSTICE WAS JOCUND. 


he judge of one joke is as rare as the poet of 

one poem, yet the Washington Post states 
that there is only one instance of jocularity 
recorded against Justice Gray, of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


One day when Judson Harmon, then Attorney- 
General, was making an SS before the 
court, he had occasion to display a map showing 
the locality in which the land in dispute was 
t was a tiny map and difficult to see 
from the bench, and as he held it up Mr. Harmon 
referred to it as “a bird’s-eye view!” 

Justice Gray squinted his eyes in the effort to 
discern the map. “Mr. Attorney-General,” he 
oaks. 2 length, “I regret to tell you that I am not 
a r ” 


As the Attorney-General folded up the tiny map, 
the grave and dignified justice was seen to chuckle. 
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THE PROFESSOR’S PROPOSITION. 


he professor suddenly arose from his rocking- 
chair, pushed his spectacles up on his forehead, 
and went toward his wife with the expression and 
air of a man who at last had come to a final 
decision. 


“Now listen to me, wife,” he said. “And I do 
not want you to op me, do you hear?” 

“Yes, dear; what is it, then? 

“Now, no opposition, mind! I wish the boy to 
be an engineer.” 

“But, my dear, what are you talking about? 
We haven’t any boy!” 

“Oh yes, that is so; I had forgotten that,” said 
the professor, as he resumed his seat in the 
rocking-c. 6 

This perfect example of the absent-minded t 
has been transferred from the Norwegian wee y 

, hay to Short Stories, without loss of indi- 
v y. 
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PAYING TRIBUTE. 


. New York Times records an amusing 
example of esprit de corps. When Col. Nate 
Saulsbury was touring Europe with the Wild West 
Show, in which he is partner with Buffalo Bill, he 
arrived in due course of time at Madrid. 


The first thing he noticed in a public square was 
a colossal statue of Christopher Columbus. Colonel 
Saulsbury looked at the statue with some interest, 
but he confesses to being surprised when he saw 
Maj. John M. Burke, the advance agent of the 
show, take off his hat and kneel before the statue. 

‘‘What in the world are you doing there, John?” 
he asked. 

“Paying my respects to the 


eat original 
American advance agent,” replied 


ajor Burke. 
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TRAITORS ALL. 


ep no Gates of Harvard, who has original 

methods of training the undergraduate idea 
how to shoot in advanced English composition, 
recently called for an imitation of Arnold’s pure, 
pellucid style. 


With misgivings and no small amount of labor 
the class wrought, and in due time, so the story 
fone the New York 7'rivune, the themes were 


At the next meeting of the class the proiessor 
met his students with a smile—an uncommonly 
sardonie smile. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “there has been an error 
here. Most of you have imitated Benedict and 
not Matthew Arnold.” 
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BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


A school for the education of nervous and backward 
children, and for the correction of all kinds of speech 
defects. Individual instruction, beautiful home sur- 
roundings, Christian influences. Write for illustrated 
booklet containing valuable suggestions. _Address 
REED SCHOOL, 395 Hubbard Ave., Detroit. 
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The Best 
Food For 
Everybody 


If you will try Malt Break- 
fast Food for your breakfast 
or for any other meal, you 
will find that everybody in 
your family will like it. 
They will like it permanently 
—they will like it better the 
more they eat of it, and never 
grow tired of it. 

That's b 


MANHANNOCK ISLAND, LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N. H. 
Personally Supervised by John M. Dick, B. D., of Boston. 


Eleventh Season Opens June 20th. 


ATTRACTIONS: 
Tent Life, Boating, Canoeing, Cruising, 
Fishing,Swimming, Mountain Coaching 
and Climbing, Athletics, Aquatics, Ten- | 
nis, Tether-Ball, Basket-Ball, Baseball, | 
Cricket, Nautical Manual Training. 

Full Tutoring Department. ( Optional.) 
“IDLEWILD” is commended by Gov. W. Mar 
Crane, of Mass. ; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew; Rev. A. H. 
Plumb, D. D., Boston. And parents of 500 boys. 

Age limit, 10 to 18. 12 weeks, $175.00. 
Number limit, 50boys. | 10 weeks, $150.00. 
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of its delicat 





delightful flavor—the flavor of 

malt which everybody likes. 
This food is not an ordinary, 

mushy cereal, but a scientific 











ties necessary to make rich 
blood, strong muscles and sound 
flesh in this food than in any 
other. 

It is equally good for children, 
adults, invalids and athietes, 
and particularly good for over- 
worked, tired, nervous people 


New Summer Suits 
with impaired digestions. 


and Skirts. 
That's because it’s so remark- 


S Hot me oink of te YR auttMaasy to digeats andl 
will need for Summer? Per- of life and strength. 
haps it is a Tailor-made Gown, a If Malt Breakfast Food is a 
Travelling Dress, a Walking Skirt stranger in your family, write 
or a Shirt-Waist Suit. We can us and we will send you an 
serve you well and at such little order for a REGULAR, FULL- 
prices that you will be surprised. SIZE PACKAGE from your 
We will send our Catalogue rocer for free trial. Ask us 
Jree, together with samples to or our booklet, BREAKFAST 
MENUS FOR A MONTH. 


select — - 
0 t illustrates: 

ee Malted Cereals Co., 

DEPT. X, 


Suits, fashionable tailor-made 
Burlington, Vt. 





We have no agents or branch stores. 

















garments, 8 up. 
Silk-lined Costumes, in effect- 
ive designs, lined throughout 
with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 
New Skirts, latest cut, $4 up. 
Stylish Wash Skirts, 
$3 up. : 
Ratap-tey Skirts, un- 
shrinkable, sensible gar- 
ments, $5 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and 
ash Dresses, dainty 
garments for all sorts of 
occasions, $3 up. 
Ragians, Rain-Proof Suits, Skirts and 
Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


ie “1 Just Love 
Malt 











g You will get them /ree 
by return mail, Whatever you order we make to 
our measure. If it does not please you, send it 
ck. We will refund your money. That’show §| 
sure we are of giving satisfaction. | 


a Just a an mae above. Write to-day for | 
an 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 





















WINCHESTER 


Model 1900 Single-Shot Rifle. 
A HAMMERLESS TAKE-DOWN. 


HE Model 1900, or “ Boy’s Winchester,” sells at a price within 
reach of almost every boy’s pocketbook, but it is made 
with the same care and exactness as Winchester rifles that cost 

five times as much. The name “ Winchester” on this rifle is a guar- 

antee in itself of its quality. The Model 1900 is a hammerless take- 
down, and can be taken apart easily and quickly. It is made with an 
18-inch round barrel, fitted with open front and rear sights. It shoots 

.22 Short and .22 Long Rim-Fire cartridges, and Bullet Breech caps. 

These cartridges cost so little that one can afford to shoot as many 

times as he likes as often as he likes. This rifle As¢s at $5.00, but 

dealers sell it for quite a little less. Some makes of boy’s rifles are a few 
cents cheaper, but they are cheaper in quality than they are in price. 

We don’t try to see how cheap we can make this rifle, but how good. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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O to see the Alabama in the spring! 
How it gathers to its tide 
Many waters deep and wide, 
How it calls them from afar,— 
Over brake and burn and bar,— 
Bending, binding to its will 
River, rivulet and rill! 


To its shores a myriad buds and blossoms cling,— 
Yet they will not, may not stay, 
When the waters say them nay, 
Waters wrestling in dispute 
With each leaf and branch and root. 
Till their vanquished victims ride 
Helpless on the surging tide! 

O to hear the mocking-birds triumphant, sing! 
As to topmost tree they fly, 
There the waters to defy, 
And a flood of musie pour, 
Through the river’s sullen roar, 
Till the listening hours of night 
Pause, in tremulous delight! 


O the stillness! O the hush of living thing! 
In this weird, enchanted ground, 
Without voice or stir or sound, 
Save the rushing waters’ throng, 
And the mocking-bird’s proud song, 
Where the silence far and near 
Seems a rapt, enravished ear! 


® © 
DUMB-BELLS. 


A GYMNASIUM SONG. 
umb-bells, silent though ye be, 
Ring the chimes of health for me! 
Summon strength to muscles weak, 
Call the roses to my cheek; 
Ring the languid bearing out, 
And ring in a body stout; 
Where the hidden frailties lie, 
Sound alarm and bid them fly; 
Feeble voice and shortened breath,— 
Toll their unlamented death; 
Ring the happy marriage hour 
Wedding Comeliness to Power; 
Sweeping free and wide and strong, 
Carol forth my matin song; 
On your sides be written this: 
Work is health and. Health is bliss ; 
Dumb-bells, silent though ye.be, 
Ring the chimes of health for me! 


Amos R. WELLS. 
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A FAITHFUL SERVANT. 


IED, on February 7, 1902, at Orillia, 
Canada, Henry Harcourt Waters, 
rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church of New Orleans, La.” 

That was the word which, flash- 
ing over the wires one Saturday, 
made a whole city mourn. Yet Doctor Waters 
was not a fashionable preacher. Even in his 
adopted city he was best known among the 
poor, the needy, the outcast, and in the world 
beyond New Orleans and his own northern 
home few people had even heard his name. 

A native of Canada, Mr. Waters was ordained 
in 1867 by the late Bishop Wilmer. For a time 
he was assistant minister in St. James Cathedral, 
Toronto, but in 1875 he resigned, preferring to 
have a charge of his own. 

A few weeks later he was in New York on 
his way to visit a friend in Washington. He had 
missed his train, however, and was returning to 
his hotel when he suddenly came face to face 
with Bishop Wilmer, whom he had not 
since his ordination. The bishop greeted him 
with delight. 

“You are the very man I was looking for,’’ he 
said. “Ihe vestry of St. Paul’s Church, New 
Orleans, asked me to find them a rector. I heard 
that you had no charge, and was just going to 
make inquiries as to where I could find you.” 

The two went back to talk the matter over. 
To both of them the strange meeting seemed 
significant, and Mr. Waters agreed to go to New 
Orleans experimentally. He went to a lifelong 
pastorate. 

In the summer of 1878 he was in Canada on 
leave of absence: When he bade his people 
farewell, neither he nor they foresaw the terrible 
foe that was close upon them. He had been 
north but a short time when the news camé in 
two words—yellow fever. To Mr. Waters there 
seemed but one thing to do. He was young, and 
engaged to be married. Of his own people, 
nine-tenths had either left town or were immune. 
Moreover, as was urged upon him, he was not 
yet acclimated. So far from being able to help, 
then, there was scarcely one chance in a hundred 
that he could live a week after he reached New 
Orleans. But no consideration could delay him 
for a moment. The need was terrible and he 
must go. 

So he went back, and day after day through 
those months of horror he labored among the 
dying and the dead; and when at last it was all 
over he resumed his work as quietly as if he had 
done nothing beyond his usual routine. It was 
then that New Orleans recognized a hero. 

The years that followed were as the years of 
such a man must be. The poor and sorrowful 
everywhere knew him as their friend. No matter 
what the hour of day or night, he never refused 
their call. Other churches knew him as a man 
whose heart was larger than any creed. When 
in 1893 St. Paul’s burned down, the use of Sinai 
‘Temple was instantly offered by its rabbi, and 
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at the reception given to Doctor Waters to cele- 
brate his twenty-five years’ pastorate there were 
no more beautiful flowers than those sent by his 
Hebrew friends. 

It is the record of a brave, humble, earnest 
Christian life, that is all. But it is just such 
lives whose “simple grace of living” reclaims 
the world. 
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IN A RACK OF FIRE. 


0 cling to the network of rods on a huge 
chandelier, roasting in the uprushing heat 
of hundreds of gas-burners, with a drop of 
ninety feet beneath —this is an experience the 
memory of which still makes Mr. Frank Parker 
shudder. The circumstances are told in the 
Strand Magazine. 


Before the dey of electric lights Drury Lane 
Theater was illuminated by a great gasolier 
eighteen feet across the base. It hung on stow 
chains twelve feet long, and was fed by pi 8 
coming down through a manhole in the ceiling. 
Close to this manhole was a circular crown of 
burners; a larger circle ran round the bottom of 
the chandelier ; and in addition, “baskets” of lights 
were grouped at intervals about the lower rim. 

The boy who lighted this glittering mass of jets 
and flashing or was Frank Parker, a youth of 
seventeen. As no automatic spark had then been 
devised, the method of lighting was a primitive 
one. Parker used to go into the garret above the 
ceiling and reach down through the hole with 
a long pole, at the end of which was a spirit torch. 
In dex this he had to be very careful not to break 
any of the glass pendants, which, if loosened, 
might under the great heat 4% off during a 
performance and kill some one in the pit. 

One night, as Parker reached down to light the 
lower Sy of lights and the basket clusters, he 
knocked the poe against a string of glass prisms, 
which came loose at one end and swung down, 
—— only by a small copper wire. 

en he remembered the words of the manager: 
“If any of the crystals come loose, break them off 
at all costs. They are dangerous.” 

So Parker, without hesitation, climbed down 
through the manhole upon the interlaced rods 
and braces of the chandelier, which swayed slowly 
above the black pit. 

As he let himself down through the hoop of 
lights which formed the top of the chandelier, his 
lamp caught the circle of open jets, and the flame 
ran round in a succession of sputters, one light 
catching from another, as a row of dominoes falls. 
There he was, imprisoned between fire above and 
darkness below. 

At first he did not notice his peril, for he was 
intent on_ breaking off the dangerous cluster of 
peseme. With great ae he reached it and 

nocked it into the &. he pause before it 
struck told him how deep the chasm lay beneath 
him. Then he looked up and realized his ition, 
for there was the circle of blazing jets above him 
barring the way to the manhole. 

The heat and poisonous fumes of hundreds of 
ignite rushed over him up through the ventilator. 

e called for help. The minutes slipped “7 The 
rods he clung to grew hot. Then, when he had 
almost given up ~ the head lightman heard 
his cries and rush ip, over the afiille. throu 
the dark garret to the manhole. ening off the 
lights, he lay down, as one does to pull a drowning 
man from a_ hole, reached ty the opening, 
and seizing Parker’s arms, drew him up to safety. 
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LANDSCAPES, LIFE-SIZE. 


camera almost large enough to serve as a 
A living-room has lately been constructed 
and put to practical use. It is indeed a 
giant among cameras, and requires a corps of 
able-bodied men for its operation. A massive 
framework is substituted for a tripod when it is 
set up, and the negative which it takes measures 
eight feet by four and one-half feet. The Metro- 
politan Maguzine describes it as follows: 


This marvelous camera owes its creation to the 
enterprise of the general passenger agent of a 
Western railroad. It was desired to make a 
picture of the company’s “ Limited Flyer” for 
exhibition purposes, and also to take some of the 
pecsereeene scenes along the road on a very large 
scale, but the general passenger agent could not 
find a suitable camera anywhere. 

Enlisting an expert to ald him in the protect the 
railroad man bent his energies to the task of 
reproducing every detail of the most approved 

of camera on a scale so entirely beyond the 
ordinary that the optical company which received 
the contract for the lenses had to set up special 
machinery for their production. 

The best lumber was secured for the walls of the 
huge box which forms the dark chamber of the 
camera, and first-class carpenters, rubber-workers 
and painters were employed to build and put it up. 
together with the great bellows to be used 
securing a focus. 

The cloth for the bellows was selected with the 
utmost care. In every part of the work every 
possible provision was made to secure that degree 
of strength which should be a guarantee of 
maintained shape and adjustment, such as metal 
corner-braces and connecting-rods. Water-proof 
and eres conditions were obtained by the 
use of forty — or more of superior cement. 

The ene camera can be extended to a 
length of about twenty feet, and there is room in 
the chamber proper for two men to stand up and 
move about without interfering with each other. 

The two lenses with which this mammoth camera 
is provided have a focus, one of five and one-half 
feet, and the other of ten feet. There is a view- 
finder of special construction, attached to which 
is an automatic measure, so gaged that each 
half-inch upon it represents one foot to which the 
bellows must be drawn out. 

The entire weight of the camera without a plate. 
and not including its - rt, is thirteen hundre 
pounds. The plate weighs one hundred pounds, 
and four men are necessary to handle it. 

When a picture is to be taken, a framework is 
erected at the view-point and the camera is placed 
thereon, the bellows part supported by rollers, 
which facilitate the drawing-out or pushing-in 
process incidental to focusing. 
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PET MARMOSETS. 


wo small marmosets less than a year old 

have satisfied a Washington lady, whose 

pets they are, that some monkeys possess 

not only intelligence and affection, but also 

something akin to a conscience. The Washington 

Post gives a most interesting account of some of 
their characteristics. 


The marmosets are full of mischievous, playful 
ways, and are great sources of amusement. 
will steal all the hairpins and knickknacks from 
their mistress’s dressing-table. Then the lady 
ealls forth a pretty display of conscience on the 
part of her pets. é 

Upon discovering their pilfering she puts’ her 
hands to her face and shows signs of grief. The 
marmosets watch her for a minute and seem 














disturbed ; then they apperentty consult together, 
and finally one goes their hiding- place an 
brings back a hairpin and lays it down. 

The lady receives it, but still keeps her face 
covered and seems weep. Then the other 
monkey will bring in several more things. They 
climb up to her in the prettiest way and try to 
pt her fingers from her eyes, to see if this has 
had the desired effect. But no, she weeps harder 
than ever, and an agony of contrition the 
marmosets race off and fetch in all their booty, 
whimpering softly and doing all they know how 
to do to make amends. 

Then the lady smiles upon them and praises 
them, and the little creatures caper with delight, 
and climb up and caress their mistress with their 
tiny paws. After they are on their 
behavior for several days. 





I" a sweet dream of heaven one came 





me 
White as a pearl with perfect purity. 


Her voice like sweetest melody beguiled— 
“I knew you well on earth,” she said and smiled. 


In that far place where my life-task was set 
Had I this angel-woman ever met? 


I seanned the past—“Nay, nay,” I said, “not so. 
You must be Joy whom I so longed to know.” 


“Your closest friend I was,” she smiled again. 
Ah, then I knew she was the angel Pain. 
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FIGURING IT OUT. 


he “little Johnny” of the following story may 
never have heard that 


Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to 
"em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum, 


but his method of reasoning is analogous. He had 
been gazing thoughtfully at his book of animal 
pictures, says the Salt Lake Herald, when sud- 
denly he called out: 


“Say, pa, does it cost much to feed a lion?” 
“Ves.” 


“‘How much?” 

“Oh, a lot of money.” 

“A wolf would make a good meal for a lion, 
wouldn’t it, pa?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

“And a fox would be enough for the wolf, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, yes.” 
“And a fox could make a meal off a hawk, eh, 
pa?” 

“T su 

“An 
row?” 

“Of course.” 

“And a big spider would be a good meal 
sparrow, woul n’t it, pa?—wouldn’t it, pa? 


ose So.” 
tie hawk would be satisfied with a spar- 


for the 


es, yes. 
“And a fly would be enough for the spider?” 
“ ure ” 


“And a drop of molasses would be all the fly 
would want, wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, our chatter!” 

“But 

“Yes. 


stop 
wouldn't it, pa?” 
“Well, pa, couldn’t a man keep a lion more’n a 
year on a pint of molasses?” 
® © 


HOUDON’S WASHINGTON. 


n Statuary Hall in the National Capitol, where 
| each State has the privilege of placing the 
likenesses of two of her distinguished sons, 
stands one statue of painted plaster. All the rest 
are either of marble or of bronze. Smaller in size 
than the others, the appearance of this statue is 
thus in many respects peculiar. 


This is a reproduction of the famous Houdon 
statue of Was m which was completed in 
1788. The ori stands in the State Capitol of 
bi apd at Richmond. Five bronze somes of it, 
which were made with great care nearly fifty qeere 
ago, have been scattered; one is in the Ca 1 of 
South Carolina, another at Raleigh, a rd in 
pexineven, Virgin “i fourth in Lafayette Park 


. Ss, and fth in the art museum 0: 
Cincinnati. As the taking of these copies caused 
some slight discoloration of the original, the State 
of Virginia has ded permit no more, and 
the molds from which these were made have 
unfortunately been destroyed. 

It is to be regretted t the United States 
government obtained nothing better than a plaster 
copy, since this statue is regarded as one of 
extraordinary excellence. oudon, the artist 
who made it, was selected for the commission by 
Jefferson, then in France, and at the instance of 
the State of Virginia. He came to this country in 
1785. Crossing the ocean with Benjamin Franklin, 
he visited Mount Vernon, where every facility was 
afforded for his study. His work, whether seen 

— or in any of the copies, has been 
mired. 
It thus happens that of all the statues in the 
ch is rest in material and smallest 
in size is nevertheless the richest in history. 


co 
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THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 


hat the American public school means in 
W far-away parts of the country.is told 
by a writer in the Sowlhern Workman. 
There is something whimsical, she says, in plant- 
ing a school miles from any man who can read, 
untouched by highway or farm, and leaving it 
amid paint and feathers, war-dance and paganism, 
to do away with them all and inoculate barbarism 
with civilization ; but this is the plan of the United 
States on the Pine Ridge reservation. 


On that enormous cattle-range—a wind-swept, 
sun-baked wilderness—the government has estab- 
lished thirty-two day-schools for the Ogalalla 
Sioux, not because the Indians asked for them 
but b the schools are believed to be gi 
for them. 


These schools are scattered ingertely over 
elght million acres of wild land. An uncompro- 
mising red school building, and a one-story, three- 
roomed house, with a well, but without a barn or 
garden, is the post where a man and his wife are 

rden, is th t wh d his wif 
stationed to teach children over five and under 
eoce years of age. 

ch a school is “No. 26,” among the hostiles 
who ten years ago fortified themselves in LT gm 
buttes across the White River and defi the 
troops. They are still hostile to civilization, but 
to the whites who go to them as friends they are 
cordial neighbors. The leader of these Indians 
is Short Bull, a slender, handsome man, with 
vivacious, laughing eyes and a mouth of steel; an 





















industrious man, the head of the cult, but a 
genial visitor at the log church. Yet when agency 
officers tried to take his son to the boarding-school, 
the boy placed the barrel of his rifie in his mouth 
and blew his brains out, and the father said, ‘| 
have a very brave boy.” 

It sounds hopeless, yet Short Bull is now a friend 
of the little day-school, and the teacher finds him 
a good neighbor. On a morning visit to the schoo! 
he found children learning the classie song of 
the “Three Black Crows,” so Short Bull got up 
and sang with them, to the en ment of the 
children and the amusement of the teacher. This 

ear he is himself sending two of his boys to the 
arding-school. 

At Pute’s Neyo ina 

ostile, 





region fully as wild as the 
former, but not the teacher is in a wholly 
different setting. This man, a student of Indian 
life as well as of books, has a merry little wife 
whose heart is with the women and children of 











this ye tente village. She and her husband live 
| in the closest fellowship with the villagers, sharing 
their hardshi 


Ss, and nog, 4 many ways the 
| center of their pleasures. If there is a story to be 
| told, a game to be played, a feast to be 

log church to be cleaned, or a coffin to be made, 
the schoolmaster helps. The rations are landed 
fifty miles from this place, and last winter, when 
the village was storm-bound, the schoolhouse 
shared its supplies with the camp until at last all 


ven, the 


went hungry together. But the first team that got 
through stop to pay back the school loan, and 
the teacher is proud o 


the fact that every pound 
of goods borrowed was returned. 
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A PHILOSOPHIC PROBLEM. 


Virginia member of Congress used many 

A years ago to tell a story which may have 

been intended as a parable for politicians 

who approach questions from the wrong side. It 

is still capable of performing that office, not only 
for politicians, but for others. 


The proprietor of a tan-yard built a stand on one 
of the main streets of a Vir town, for the 
purpose of selling leather and buying raw hides. 

When he had completed the building, he consid- 
ered for a long time what sort of fe od to put up 
to attract attention to the new establishment. 
pian, happy thought struck him. He bored an 
auger-hole through the door-post and stuck a calf’s 
tail into it with the tufted end outside. 

After a while he saw a solemn-faced man stand- 
ing near the door looking at the sign, his eyes in 
a round, meditative stare behind his spectacles. 
The tanner watched him a minute, then stepped 
out and addressed him. 

“Good pane sir!’’ he said. 

said the other, without taking his 
eyes off the sign. 

“Want to buy leather?” asked the tanner. 


“Got any hides to sell?” 
“No.” 
“Are you a farmer?” 


“Merchant?” 
“ No.’ , 


“Lawyer?” 

“No 

“Doctor?” 

“No,” 

‘What are you, then?” 

“I’ma philosopher. I’ve been standing here for 
an hour trying to figure out how that calf got 
through that auger-hole.” 





a 
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LUCY’S PETTICOAT. 


he resourcefulness of Southern women during 

the Civil War is well known, and has been 

illustrated by many incidents. One of their 
hardest problems was to procure clothing, not 
only for themselves, but for their servants. A 
correspondent of the Washington Post tells how 
one woman overcame the difficulty. 


I remember that one winter my Aunt Nancy, 
then very old, who was a most excellent woman 
and very kind to her servants, had prepared for 
all but Lucy, her own maid. Winter was at hand, 
and every available thing had been used for 
oa together, patching, padding and remode!l- 
re but still Lucy lacked a petticoat. ‘ 

unt Nancy had a piece of a Yankee tent which 
had been picked up on the line of march after the 
soldiers had passed, and she scanned it well, but 
it seemed to promise little in the way of a warm 
petticoat for ney. 

Aunt Nancy did not study long over the prob- 
lem, however, for she was a woman of inventive 
mind. Noting Lucy’s heavy shock of wool, she 
straightway sheared her head, and calling up 
several other servants who g crops of 
wool, she sheared them also, telling them it would 
be oy for them to keep their heads cool. 

She took this wool, carded it and made battens, 
as they do with cotton for pecs quilts, and 
quil it into the remnant of the Yankee tent 
which had been washed and made clean and 
soft. 

Lucy wore the warmest of petticoats that winter, 
and she carried it away with her when she went 
into freedom. 
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AN AMATEUR. 


T= may be worse places on a train than a 
seat where the sun dazzles one’s eyes. Tlie 
Brooklyn Zagle tells of a man who, finding 
himself very uncomfortable during a journey to 
Port Jefferson, cast about for a better location, 
and lighted upon a private compartment at tlie 
extreme end of the car. 


It was empty. The cushions were plump, pad- 
ding was plentiful, the water-cooler was full. All 
in all, the situation could not have been better. 
The Brooklynite took possession. As he watched 
the stations go by he wondered idly why no one 
came to share the place with him. 

“Kind of nice in here, isn’t it?” queried the rear 
brakeman, passing Gren. an 
“Yes, indeed,” replied the Brooklynite, smililg. 
P “What do you suppose this little room is used 
‘or?’ 





“Don’t know. Smoking-room, likely. There 
are match scratches on the side here.” —_ 
“No,” answered the brakeman. ‘This is tlie 


room in which we usually carry violent lunatics 
out to the State asylum at Kings Park. This 's 
the first day in some time when we haven't had 
one. This partition shuts off the rest of the car. 
The passengers didn’t like to be associated witli 
va folks, so the railroad fixed it up. 

“T suppose,” continued the brakeman, “that 
folks have been thinking you was a lunatic for tlic 
last twenty-five miles.” 

The Brooklynite went out immediately to tlic 
rear platform, and at the next rural stop lic 
sneaked along the ground and clambered unsee!! 
into another car. 
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seornfully. “The idea of 
of a poor old house~loz! 

hy, he eats out of my hand!” “I don't 
doubt it,” replied Burroughs, dubiously, “but w hi it 
I am afraid of is that he may take a notion to eat 
out of my leg.”"—Smart Set. 


“ ih!” said rem! 
our being afra’ id 
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LITTLE NEIGHBORLY KINDNESS. 


Quoth old Father Hubbard, “The world shall find | After sowing his gloves,—they were odd ones and 


I’m doing my best to help mankind.” 
And this is the way, the neighbors all say, 
He set about it on Arbor day. 


He planted a portion of Rover’s bark 
To show a dogwood flower in the park. 


The sandalwood, too, he easily found 
By planting his slipper a foot underground. 


He watered an acre of sand to teach 
The neighbors his method of raising a beech. 


He planted a letter—quite slowly it grew, 
But it proved in the end a capital yew. 
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old, 
He saw a fine pear soon begin to unfold. 


He hid in his garden the year of his birth, 
And a hoary old date-tree arose from the earth. 


He put down a cinder instead of a seed— 
It grew to an ash with remarkable speed. 


He planted some wheels while digging the soil, 
And an axle-tree shortly rewarded his toil. 


When the twilight of Arbor day ended his labors, 


He was sure he had blest all the world and his | 


neighbors. ANNA M. PRATT. 





him. She had been there a long time. Horses 
with white faces and horses white all over and 
brown horses and speckled horses had come into 
sight over the brow of the hill and gone jogging 
by; but no Brown Betty, with the white spot 
on her nose, and dear old grandpa sitting up 
behind her, flapping the reins. 

“Oh, dear!”? Eleanor saidagain. ‘The supper- 
table was all spread with beautiful things to eat 
—just the things grandpa liked best. Mamma 
sat sewing and looking out over Eleanor’s shoul- 
der occasionally for Brown Betty’s nose. By 
and by she said, “Watched pots never boil, 
Eleanor; watched grandpas don’t come. Run 
away and play a while, and see if he won’t come 
a good deal quicker.” 


Eleanor looked puzzled, so mamma explained. 


“Don’t you know how we wanted the kettle 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 

Don’t be_a 123456, 789 as thick as that will 
bear you; I despise 123456789. 

I will have 123—4567 of it around my skirt, as 
straight as the 1234567 in a field 

You may have 123 45678 your velvet, if you 
like; 1 don’t care for so much 12345678. ’ 

His hand is so 12345 678 hfm put on your 
12345678 to cover it. 

You can, if you 123, 45678 him with remarks 
about being late at the 12345678-place. 

Take off that 123 45 aunt will not go with you; 
you know the 12345 of her ideas. 

He tried to 123 45 interval for repose, but they 
12345 to hasten his departure. 





2. 
A BODY OF KNIGHTS. 
Sir —— was a brilliant fellow, but cynical. He 


had a dogged, disagreeable, almost sullen nature, 
| which came out strong in hot weather. Sir —, 
on the other hand, was jolly, thick 
and chunky, with a reputation for 
having been tough in his day, but 





DOROTHY’S ARBOR DAY. 


“ H, dear! oh, dear! I wish I 
could go to the woods!” 
sighed Dorothy, looking out 

of the window. “There they go, all 

the boys and girls in the school, and 

Miss May with them, and they will 

have such a splendid Arbor day! But 

I can’t go!” 

Dorothy hung down her head so 
that her long yellow curls would hide 
her tears, for she was a brave little 
girl, and did not want to trouble 
mamma. ‘The little crutch beside her 
showed why she could not go; poor 
Dorothy could never limp as far as 
Farley’s Woods. 

“OQ Dorothy!” shouted Cousin 
Jack, suddenly rushing into the room. 
“Put on your hat! We’re going to 
give you a ride!”’ 

“Have you got a carriage?” asked 
Dorothy. 

“Could a carriage go over a stone 
wall and two worm fences and a barb- 
wire fence? And all through Farley’s 
Woods?” said Jack, mysteriously. 
“Put on your hat!’” 

Mamma smiled consent, and Doro- 
thy, very much puzzled, came to the 


door. Then Jack and Joe Grant Kanak 
made a “lady’s chair” with their ‘ 
hands, and lifted her on their good 

strong wrists as easily as if she had Fe 


been a kitten. And Dorothy was so 
happy that she could not say one 
word. 

“Now,” said Miss May, when they : 
came to the woods, “‘we must all hunt 4 
for a little tree to set out this after- 
noon. The boy or girl who first finds 
a nice, straight little maple shall have 
the honor of planting it.” 

All the other children scampered 
away as fast as they could run, but 
Jack and Joe would not leave Doro- 
thy. Only they could not help looking 
after the others as if they would have 
liked to share in the hunt, too. 

“Tt’s real selfish for me to keep 
them here,”’ thought Dorothy. “But 
I should be afraid to ‘be left alone in 
these big woods. Never mind; [’ll 
try it!” 

“Jack and Joe,” she said aloud, 
“please put me down on this nice 
big rock by the brook. I’ll stay here 
while you go on with the rest. I 
want you to be the first to find that 
tree |”? 

It seemed very still after jolly Joe 
and good-natured Jack were gone. 
Dorothy felt that the woods were very 
large and she herself very small, and 
she was lonesome. 

“Don’t be a baby, Dorothy!” she 
said to herself.. “You can’t run about 
and find a tree, but you can sit here 
and pick flowers. What lots of 
flowers !”” 

There were plenty, to be sure. As 
far as she could see there were beau- 
tiful white trilliums, shining like little 
stars through the dark trees. Then 
there were lovely blue and yellow 
violets, and anemones, that wither 








FRED’S TREE. 


Fred put an acorn in the 

When last year’s Arbor day 
And then he stood up very 
And in each pocket shoved 
“Now you must grow,” we 
“I’m celebrating Arbor day. 
Please hurry up and be a tree, 


One big enough to climb,” 


Next day, when Fred went 


2#asen 
ground 
came round; 
grand, 
a hand. 


heard him say, 


said he. 


out to see 


i 
eee teTe 


















tree, 


true, 
But not the way that it 
should do. 


ing done, 
And thought he’d have a 
little fun; 


Fred’s oak-tree had no 
chance to grow! 


If he could spy his fine oak- 
His acorn had come up, ’tis 


For Don had seen the plant- 


He dug the acorn up, and so 


Annie Willis McCullough. 


now a vy! proper party and much 
sought at dinners. Sir —— was quite 
his op r0site —, and slow, especially 
in col weather, jut smooth and pleas- 
ant, and noted for his good taste and 
quiet ways. He was a prime favorite 
with children. Sir ——, unfortunately, 
was dry and harsh, bore a bad name 
for mischief, and was considered dan- 
erous. 
descent. 


He was said to be of African 
3. 
A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 
One that always hates. 
One that always waits. 
One that will search and explore. 
And another who is no more. 
One filled with light. 
One with fight. 
And one with fright. 
One forever on the road 
One greatly given to explode. 
One breathes air most pure and clear. 
And one of a dread disease has no fear. 


4. 

ENIGMA. 
My first is in dust, but not in mud, 
My second in lily, but not in bud, 
My third is in sea, though not in ocean, 
My fourth in stillness, also in motion, 
My fifth is in tear, but not in ery, 
My sixth not in wheat, though found in 


rye 
My whole is loving, gentle, brave, 
The very best thing a boy could have. 


5. 
CHARADES, 
I. 
My first stands for one of our largest 
States ; 


28; 
My next is the line the actor awaits ; 
Try and whole your time with such 
precision 
As ne’er to be called my third with 
derision. 
Il. 
; first is but a consonant, 
Ay second is a sin, 
My third an oft-recurring note 
When music we begin ; 
My fourth doth opportunity give 
o those who in Vite would win; 
Gorgeous color my whole reveals 
Whene’er we chance to peep in. 
IIl. 
My first names a boy, my third a girl. 
et me place you between, 
And the whole will form as important 
a word 
As is ever heard or seen. 


6. 
DISGUISED ARTICLES. 

In a lady’s garment with a Latin con- 
junction I placed the following to take 
to ahospital: A little of “tired nature's 
sweet restorer” and a relative; some 
defeated “staff of life’; some of a pro- 
tuberance; a kind of cloth, that which 
is out of sight, and a fowl; without 
which nothing would taste good; what 
Yankee Doodle called it; a young 
creature and a reversed town in Texas; 
a weapon and part of a tree; very good 
when it doesn’t grow in the wrong 
place and something used in the laun- 
dry ; is used in schools and what school- 
boys should not be; a boy’s name and 
parts of a fowl; a form of architecture 
and a slender stem; a conjunction and 
some young animals; an adult person 
and a necessary portion of that person's 
apparel; dilapidated birds; a girl and 
one of her chief ornaments. 


7. 
CHANGED INITIALS, 


M 





1. 
(Words of three letters; change only 
the first letter.) 





— had a —— — that slept on the 
kitchen One morning she caught 
a —, so he — down and began to 





— her, then my up his - and 
— that were lying against the — 
and went out to play ball. 
iI. 
(Words of four letters; change only 
the first letter.) 


John was sent to —— for stealing a 
— of peaches. He was afraid he 
would —— to secure , 80 he sent 








for his uncle, who had gone out for a 








almost as soon as you touch them, 
and baby ferns rolled up as tight as 
if they had been sleeping in curl-papers all 
Winter long and were too curly to straighten. 
While Dorothy was picking them she heard 
a funny little chirp, and looking up, saw a striped 
squirrel or chipmunk running along an old log. 
She knew that his nest must be near. She 
wanted so much to see how a squirrel’s house 
looks on the inside, and what the baby chip- 
inunks were like, that she dropped her flowers 
«uid limped toward the oak as fast as she could go. 
But the old, dead leaves were wet and slippery ; 
her little erutch flew out from under her, and 
she rolled down to the very edge of the steep | 
bank, There she caught at a little bush, and | 
held it very tight, for thirty feet under her were 
the sharp, cruel stones along the brook. 
Fortunately, she did not have to hang there | 





—., 80 a | could not him. When 
John heard this by —— he began to 
— at his luck; and to add to his 





“Why, look here, Dorothy!” said Miss May. | to boil this morning to make grandpa’s pudding, | misfortune, he tore the —— of his coat on a —, 


“Tt is you who found the tree, after all! 


This | and when we kept watching, it didn’t boil a bit? 


little bush that you held on by is really a little | But after we went away to stone the raisins, 
maple. See, the little leaves are just beginning to | the first thing we knew it was boiling over! 


open ; and it is straight and pretty, and just large | That’s what folks mean by saying ‘Watched | 


| and then he sent up another ——. Let us drawa 


| —— over the scene. 


| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Bar, baron, barrow, barley, barrack, bar- 


enough for us. So we will dig it up, and you| pots never boil,’ and I expect it’s so with | ometer, barbecue, baritone. 


shall plant it this afternoon.” 
“Oh, no,” said Dorothy. 
Joe to plant it.” So they planted it with 


speeches and singing, and the little maple grew | Betty whoaing and grandpa jumping over the | 


and flourished. 
® © 


WATCHING FOR GRANDPA. 


“rrhere he comes! 


long, for Miss May and the children soon | nose. Oh, dear, I wish he’d come!” 


came back, and lifted up the poor little girl before 
her arms were too tired to hold any longer. 


Grandpa was coming to stay a whole week, 


and Eleanor was at the window watching for | grandpas never boil,’ but he dic 


“T want Jack and | 


land welcomings. 


grandpas, too.” 
Just then Eleanor heard somebody say, ‘‘Whoa, 
Betty!” and right there at the back door was 


wheel! For the next few minutes there was 
plenty to do with all the huggings and kissings 
And after that the beautiful 
supper came. Eleanor was too happy to think 


*Y ou know what you said, mamma: ‘Watched 
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| fibres. 
| lichen. Linnet, hair. Crow, sticks. Pewee, bark. 


| about the long watching at the window, but she 


No, ’tisn’t, either, ’cause | hadn’t forgotten it, for that night, when mamma 
the horse hasn’t got any white spot on his | was kissing her good night, she looked up and 
| said, gaily : 


2. Chickadee, down. Swallow, feathers. Oriole, 
Robin, mud. Tanager, 
Lark, hay. Nuthatch, 


twine. Preacher, paper. 


Swift, glue. 


8. A-sset-s, p-uppe-t, r-igou-r, 0-flic-e, n-ovic-e, 
s-onpne-t—aprons; street. 
4. CHOTR 
HORDE 
ORRISB 
IDIOT 
RESTS 
5. Rents. 
6. 1. Nobleman. 
7. Bear, bearer; 
cow, cower; ewe, 


2. Dye, lute—dilute. 
stag, stagger; fawn, fawner; 
ewer; swallow, swallower; 


hawk, hawker; tit, titter; rat, ratter; bat, batter ; 


cock, cocker; dove, Dover; smelt, smelter; rudd, 
rudder; moth, mother; bee, beer; fly, flyer; asp, 
asper; kid, kidder. 
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GENERAL GRANT’S HORSEMANSHIP. 


(= Grant was an expert rider from his 
earliest boyhood. He asked but one thing 


of a horse, and that was that it should go. In an 
article on “Grant and His Battle Chargers” 
General James Grant Wilson tells the story of 
the breaking of Cortez, a handsome stallion pur- 


chased by Grant early in the Mexican War. 


The animal had just been captured from a herd 
of wild Texas horses. It was blindfolded and 
then saddled for the first time. The young lieu- 
tenant, springing into the saddle, ordered that the 
horse’s eyes should be uncovered. Being released, 
the untamed creature bounded like a bull, reared, 
leaped, threw his head almost to the ground, 
sprang first to the right and then to the left in his 
efforts to unseat his rider, and then, finding this 
futile, dashed away at terrific speed. 

Of this day’s work Lieutenant Grant wrote in 
his “Personal Memoirs”: “I had little difficulty 
in breaking him, although the first day there were 
frequent disagreements between us as which 
way we should go, and sometimes as to whether 
we should go at all. At no time during the da 
could I choose exactly the part of the column 
would march with, but after that I had as tract- 
able a horse as any in the army.” 

That Cortez was indeed a tractable horse was 
fully proved by a feat penteraned by him and his 
master a few days before the American army 
evacuated the City of Mexico. Grant had ridden 
out to make a morning eall on the colonel in 
command of the Castle of Chapultepec. The 
officers’ quarters were inside the fortress, which 
was surrounded with a high, broad earthwork. 
Riding up the outside slope and around the castle 
without observin ae bieeeing Rees, Grant 
spurred his steed down the broad but long, steep 
stone stairs that led into the fort. en the 
colonel appeared and saw Cortez tied at the door, 
where no horse had ever been seen before, he 
exclaimed in astonishment: 

; “Lieutenant, how did you get your horse down 
nere ?’ 

“Rode him down, sir,” calmly responded Grant. 

“And how do you expect to get him out?” 

“Ride him up instead of down,” replied the 
lieutenant, and that he accordingly did on his 
departure. 
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DIED OF BROKEN HEART. 


pe one not intimately acquainted with the 
affectionate nature of animals it would seem 
absurd to say that even a household pet could die 
of what is known, for want of a better term, as “a 
broken heart.” Yet Mr. Broderip in his “Leaves 
from the Note-Book of a Naturalist” declares that 
the case is not uncommon, and cites in example the 
tragedy of a little beaver. 


Binnie, as the beaver was called, was a great 

pet in the family, and had not been long in the 
.ondon home before he set about building a dam 

for himself as cheerfully as if he had been in his 
native haunts. 

Plenty of dainty little titbits from the kitchen 
found their way to him through the hands of the 
housekeeper, who took great interest in him and 
spooky. won his affection. He showed his devo- 
tion to her in many pretax and amusing ways. At 
last, on the removal of his master from town, he 
was taken to the Tower of London, and put in 
commodious quarters under the care of a kind 
attendant. 

Everything was done to make Binnie happy, but 
he lost all appetite and took no interest in his 
surroundings. Sweetmeats were brought, but he 
would not touch them, and gow daily thinner and 
weaker. At last the attendant, in despair, took 
Binnie back to the housekeeper with whom he had 
lived since the earliest days of his captivity. 

At sight of her the creature _ acry of delight 
and dragged himself to her side. Unfortunately, 
it was too late to restore his health and spirits. He 
was already so weakened that he died within a 
few days, much to the grief of all his friends. 
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TAKING HER PLEASURE. 


he recently published story of H. Rider Hag- 

gard’s forced study of the Rhine scenery when 

a boy because his father had paid for that privilege, 

reminds a reader of The Companion of a conver- 
sation she heard on a Nova Scotia boat. 


The day was a mines ane and the waters through 
which the boat was taking her haay be yp musually 
rough. Many of the passengers had gone below 
“to seek the seclusion which the cabin grants,” 
but among the few left on deck was a gaunt New 
England woman w: face bore evidence of her 
Sepemeeert, but also evidence of grim determi- 
nation. 

Her companion was a frail little woman, who, 
having reached the limit of her endurance, rose 
feebly and stated in faltering tones her intention 
to “go down-stairs for a while.” 

“You may go if you like,” said the other, firm! 
“but as for me, having taken this trip and paid 
out my hard-earned money to enjoy the pleasures 
of a seven hours’ sail, I’m going to enjoy ’em just 
as long as I can; and I can hold out a while longer, 
anyway, even if I have to give up in the end.” 


® © 


FAMILIAR WITH THE WORK. 


xX Irishman out of work applied to the “boss” 
of a large repair shop for a “job.” After 
quizzing him for some time, says the Pittsburg 
Bulletin, the superintendent put him this question: 


“Do you know anything about oe yond = 
“ee I'd like to see the man that can bate me 
at it.” 
“Do you know how to make a Venetian blind ?” 
“I do that!” 
ane me, then, how you’d make a Venetian 
nd.” 
“Sure, I’d poke me finger in his eye!” 


® ¢ 


OUGHT TO BE ENOUGH FOR HIM. 


“D° tell me, Mrs. Barkins,” said the young 
mother, ‘“‘whether you believe in one cow’s 
milk for baby.” 


“Well,” said Mrs. Barkins, “that depends on the 
child. If he’s a good, strong, healthy baby, and 
wants it, I’d give him two cows’ milk; but it(does 
seem as if any ordinary baby wouldn’t need more’n 
one cow could furnish.” 
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LYON & HEALY'S 
Own Make 


BRASS BAND 


RUMENTS.__ Indorsed 
BED te ules Levy as the 
best in the wor 


for new Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 














FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
AND BUSINESS, RIDE 


Columb» 
Céveland 
Cuccuene™ 


Owosrrol 


Fowddror 
Diburs 


BICYCLES. 


MOTOR ,CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


American Cycle Mfg. Co. 
SAN 











IDEAL KNIFE & SCISSORS SHARPENER 


Indispensable 

You can sharpen 
scissors, a case knife, 
butcher knife, bread 
knife, carving knife, 
ete.,in a minute. The only thing that will cmerpen scissors. That 
alone is worth several times the price. AGENTS WANTED. 
Good thing to sell at Fairs, Cireus, Re-unions, Chautauqua Meet- 
ings, Etc. Sample sent prepaid for 10 cents. Address 


EMPORIUM SUPPLY C0., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 


METALAC. 


A Silver Finish 


Applied by brush, dries rapidly. 
Produces a beautiful silver finish, does not tarnish. 
Good for bath-tul sinks, pi 
smoke-stacks,eve metal 
wearable, withstands fire or frost, boiling water or ice. 
WRITE FOR TRIAL CAN. 
Enough to cover 15 square feet, by 25 cents. 
Twice as much cents. Illustrated ‘ormation 
free. Ask your hardware or paint dealer. 
THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN oo. Pinest Paints and Varnishes, 
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Sole distributors west of Rochester, N. Y., north of Gulf Coast. 











Free! 


Two Original 
Blue Delft 
Dutch Cards 


Sent for three 2-cent 
stamps to cover postage, 
etc. cards are mount- 
ed on mats 544x7 in. 
each, We will also senda 
booklet containing some 
new and original recipes 
of delicacies that can be 
made with 











Bensdorp’s 


ROYAL C 
putch VWOCOA. 
This delici double strength is al Id 
in view eaneee tins. To ieohvarinistiinte en 
will forward free trial sample with cards and booklet. 
8S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
Dept. Y. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Washington and 


OUR OFFER. 


The work is superbly bound in half-calf, 
with hundreds of illustrations, colored maps 
and charts. To those who accept this offer 
the set will be sent prepaid on receipt of 
50 cents, the balance payable in sixteen 
monthly payments of $1 each. 


Make out and sign application in this form: 


Introdactory Offer to Youth’s Companion Readers. 


THE NEW 1902 IMPERIAL EDITION 
Ridpath’s History 
of the United States. 





of Congress at Valley Forge. 


But Fifty Cents Required. 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y¥.: 
, T accept your Papeeiat Offer to “ Youth’s Compan- 
ton” Readers idpath’s History of the United 
States, and enclose 50 cents as initial payment. Send 
Sull particulars, and, if satisfactory, will order t: 
set, otherwise the 50 cents is to be returned to me 














With First 


FREE! 500 Orders, 
Portraits of the Presidents 


The first 500 subscribers will re- 
ceive absolutely free a Portfolio 
containing 25 Photogravures of the 
most authentic portraits of all the 
Presidents. 11x14. These portraits 
are works of art and are of Im- 
mense Historic Value. 


FIVE HANDSOME 
Royal Octavo Volumes. 
es added, treating fully of 
the McKinley ‘Administration andthe 


opening of President Roosevelt’s Ad- 
ministration down to January 1, 1902. 


ae 


Illustrated with 100 Photogravures 
and Half-tone Etchings of Famous His- 
torical Paintings by TRUMBULL, 
CHAPPEL, and other Great Artists, 
a most valuable collection of histori- 
cal illustrations. 





America’s Greatest Historian. 


In the five volumes will be found all the 
main facts of our history from the earliest 
times down to the terrible ending of the 
McKinley Administration —told with mar- 
velous historical accuracy, and yet in a 
vivid and brilliant style which carries the 
reader on and on without mental effort. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 
150 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
















W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES AND SELLS 
MORE MEN’S $3.00 and $3.50 SHOES 
THAN ANY OTHER TWO MANUFAC- 
-. TURERS IN THE WORLD. WHY? 
EC E—W. L. Douglas $3.00 and $3.50 
Pan be side by side with t= and $6.00 
shoes of other makes are found to be just as 
good in every way. They will outwear two 
pairs of ordina .00 or $3.50 shoes. 
BECAUSE— reputation for the best 
$3.00 and = shoes in style, fit and wear is 
world-wide. sta ee 
" ig - pouae of sales in table below: 
1898 = 748,706 Pairs. 


1899 — 898,182 Pairs. 

1900—1,259,754 

1901—1,566;,;720 Pairs. 
Business More Than bea in Four Years. 





Pairs. 


the best 
CAUTION! The genuine always have W. L. 
Douglas’ name and on bottom. 
Made of the best imported and American 
leathers, including Patent Corona Kid, 
Corona Colt, and National Kangaroo. 
Past Color Eyelets and Black Hooks 
Shoes by mail, 25 cts. extra. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 














50% More 
Silver 


Than ordinary 
Standard 
Silver Plate. 

















Tours 
Pattern. 
rrr) 
Our SILVER- 
WARE IS THE 


World 


Brand, 


and every piece bears 
our WorRLp Trade- 
Mark, here shown, 
on the back. 

You pay no more 
for these goods, get 
all new, beautiful 
patterns, and 50% 

More Silver. 

Does this interest you ? 
Call on your dealer and exam- 

ine the “World Brand’’ goods. 


American Silver Co., 
Bristol, Conn. 







































Big and Little—Heavy and Light 
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Ghe HARTFOR 





and DUNLOP 


Stand foremost for Uniform Quality, Honest Construction and 
Durability. That each is the most serviceable tire of its class is 


ad 
SINGLE 
TUBE 
DOUBLE 
TUBE 


Tires 








universally acknowledged by those buyers who desire The Best 


regardless of cost, and thus consider the question of their needs 


intelligently. Let 
to your requirements B in 





Ghe HARTFORD RUBB 


ovr reputation as makers of 
carefully sustained in 


HARTFORD CONN 
(Users of SOLID RUBBER TIRES may rest assured that 


us advise you regarding the proper size and weight of tire best adapted 
hy principal cities. 


ER WORKS COMPANY 


only high-class goods will be 
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FROM $155.00 
other reputable firm in the 
country, also how we send 
instruments on 


ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL. 









and Min- 
FREE, shictetel : 
correct in eoloring, to aid J 
them in m: . 










« without it. 





Write for it to-day and 
mention this paper. 


much or how little i 




































HE WAS THERE TO STAY. 


‘<\7ou have a peculiar fire-insurance agent in this 

town,” remarked a newcomer one day to an 
old resident. “I had about made up my mind to 
change my insurance from the L. M. Mutual Com- 
pany to some other concern; I had a suspicion 
that it might not be absolutely sound. So, having 
seen the advertisement of a number of companies 
on the window of a Mr. Patlin, your agent, I went 
in there. He seemed to represent almost all the 
important companies about here except the one I 
thought of pulling out of. 


“It seemed strange, but he advised me strongly 
to let the insurance stay where it was, even 
persuading me that the L. M. Mutual was perfect 
sound. He said he could do no better by me, an 
yerhaps not so well. So of course he lost so much 
business.” 

“Well,” said the older man, “I’m not only not 
surprised, but I should not have known what to 
make of it if you had 


circumstances. It never makes the least difference 
to him whether what he says is going to increase 
or decrease his own business. That is the way 
with all that family ; his brothers are just so, in 
other lines of trade.’ 

“But how do they get along?” the young man 
queried. ‘ Does this agent make a success by 
letting business go by that is all ready to drop 
into his lap?”’ 

“No business man in town has more to show as 
his methods,” replied the other; 
“and yet I suppose some of the self-proclaime 
‘hustlers’ would think Mr. Patlin a little slow. 
What they lose sight of is the long haul. He has 
been here a gi while; he intends to be here a 

ood while longer. Feorie, for some reason, get 

ack to his office, even if he does drive them off 
occasionally.” 

The young man didn’t carry the ar; ent any 
further, but he went away with something new to 
think about. 


the result of 
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CONGO DWARFS. 


n certain respects the great Congo forest of 
western Central Africa is the most wonderful 
region in the world. There are ape-like negroes 
and curious little Congo dwarfs. These dwarfs 
are less than five feet high, and their behavior is 
strangely like that of the brownies and goblins 
found in fairy stories. Their remarkable power 
of becoming invisible by adroit hiding behind 
herbage and rocks; their habit of making a home 
in holes and caverns, their mischievousness and 
good nature, all seem to suggest that it was some 
such race as this which inspired legendary stories 
of a little people having supernatural attributes, 
says the Pall Mall Magazine. 


These dwarfs are good or bad neighbors to the 
ordinary natives, according to the treatment they 
receive. If their depredations on the banana 
groves, or their occasional of tobacco or 
maize are ignored, or even if small gifts of food 
are left where they may easily find them, they will 
leave, in their nightly visitations, return of 
meat, or skins and ivory. Sometimes they will 
even steal children, and leave their own tiny 
offspring in the place of those they have taken. 

These Pygmies live ee by hunting, although 
they eat id honey, as well as meat. They live 
separately, in tiny huts four feet high. Even to the 
children are given isolated huts as soon as they 
can leave their mothers. 

— they are in some respects quite near 
the apes in their physical characteristics — are 
more clever than the larger negroes. They eam 
languages easily, and the women, when they 
marry, make affectionate and dutiful wives. 


® © 


OUT OF ONE CLAY. 


M*" years ago, before the days of railways, a 
nobleman and his wife, with their infant, 
were travelling across Salisbury Plain. As the 
story is told in Mr. A. P. Russell’s “Characteris- 
ties,” they were overtaken by a severe storm, and 
took refuge in a lone shepherd’s hut. 


The child had taken cold before they could find 
shelter, and the nurse began at once to undress it 
by the warm cottage fire. As she pulled off one 
rich silken garment after another, the shepherd 
and his wife looked on in awed silence. 

At last the process of undressing was completed, 
and the little naked baby was being warmed by 
the fire. There it sat, with all its splendid outer 
hugks peeled off, its little body beginning to glow 
in the heat of the fire. The shepherd drew a lon 
ae and exclaimed, “Why, it’s just like one o 


| 


® © 
RIGHT OF DISCOVERY. 


here are times when differences of rank do not 
count, and an Irish soldier is said to have 
chanced upon one of them during the late war in 
Cuba. 
He was discovered by the sergeant of his com- 
pany in a hole, well out of the way of even a stray 


— when he should have been engaged in active 
service, 

“Get out of that hole!” commanded the sergeant, 
sternly. “Get out of it this minute!” 

The broad Irish face looked up at him with’ 
Stubborn resistance written on every feature. 

‘You may be me superior officer,” he said 
boldly, “but all the same, Oi’m the wan that found 
this hole fir-rst!” 


* ¢ 


FOR THE RICH ONLY. 


Ur and Aunt Melcher went to town to buy a 

new clock. “Now,” said the dealer, “here is 
Something very attractive in the way of clocks. 
When the hour begins, a bird comes out from the 





top and sings, ‘Cuckoo!’ For instance, I turn this 
hand to three o’clock, and the bird comes out and 
Sings ‘Cuckoo!’ three times.” 


“Don’t that beat all?’ cried Uncle Melcher, 
enthusiastically. “Mother, let’s have one.” 

“No, no!” said his wife, hastily. “That sort of 
a cloek might do for folks that have got lots of 
Ume, but it’d take me half the forenoon every day 
to take care of that bird.” 








THE YOUTH’S 





Train up a child in the way 
it should go; or, as the Pro- 
PHYLACTIC TootH Brust says, 
“Teach your children to use 
my youth’s and child’s sizes.” 

Sound teeth and _ better 
health this means. 

Happy children and proud 
parents. 

Always sold in a yellow box. Atall dealers. Adult 


size, 8c. Children’s af sizes), 25c. Send for book, 
“Tooth Truths,” mailed free. 


Florence Mfg. Co., 159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Colonial Model. 1902 Style of Case. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


A Small Piano 
For a Small Room. 


This chaste, small model, which looks 
as if made to order from your own design, 
is an ideal style if you are weary of carved 
work and long for simplicity. It is a zoth 
Century musical instrument in an 18th 
Century casing. Made as small as it is 
advisable to build a 7 43 octave piano, it is 
just the thing for that little room. It could 
not possibly be better made if done to 
order for $5,000. ‘The tone is mellow, 
musical, brilliant, of surprising volume ; 
the action entrancingly responsive. May 
we not send you our beautiful catalogue, 
picturing this and many other models? 


How to Buy. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them, we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at 
our risk. If the Piario fails to please, it returns 
at our expense for railway freights both ways. 
May we send you our catalogue (free), quote 
lowest prices, and explain our unique easy pay 
plans? We can thus practically bring Boston’s 
largest piano establishment to your door, though 
it be in the smallest and most remote village in 
the country. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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DON’T STRIKE 2225 more:* 
any more. 

Send p for 

. —_———— partic- 

indis- 

Ask your dealer. One 

, filler, packet of tacks, 

etc., neatly boxed, post-paid, sent on receipt of 
50 cents, cash or stamps. Agents Wanted. 

MAGAZINE HAMMER COMPANY, 
90 Broad Street, - - - Utica, N. Y., U.S.A 


$26.50 BUYS A BUGGY 


(with top $88.50) of very superior 
UALITY, STYLE and DURABILITY, 
entire output of two enormous 
factories, sold direct to 
consumer. We mfr. full 
line Buggies, Carriages. 
Harness, guarantee al 
goods, ship on approval. 
WE DEFY COMPETITION and 
SAVE DEALERS’ PROFIT. 
Money back if not satisfied. Send for Cata.and Special Offer. 
UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 260 Saginaw Street, Pontiac, Mich. 


ATENT SUSTAINED 


BY U.S. CIRCUIT COURT. 


‘*The proof shows that the 
Gorton Clasp was the first 
perfectly successful and 
operative supporter 
ever made.’’ 

JUDGE COXE. 


The 


pensable household tool. 
zine Tack H. 


























mail,25¢. CUSHION 


BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS. 
Every Pair Warranted. 


GEORGE FROST Co., 
Makers, Boston. 








“@s Look for the name on 
oer loop, and for the 
Molded Rubber Button. 














Granum 


STANDARD 


_protects the grow- 


ing baby from 
birth and lays the 
foundation for health, 


is as extensively used 
by Adults as for Babies 
It is retained by the 
weakest stomach 
when all else is rejec- 
ted, always nourishes 
is invaluable in the 





























































market day 
remember 


You can’t gain- 
say their fresh- 
ness, for there’s 
the In-er-seal on 
the package. 
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George I. Rogers 
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thing for a 

present. Prac- 

tical thing for ¢ The 
your own use. * Trust 


‘Pie Knife 


of our beautiful 


** Lakewood ”’ 
Standard Plate, Sterling Finish. 


Our full name on every piece. Ask 
your leading dealer for these goods. 
A postal will bring you our Catalogue No. 3. 
Simeon L. @ George H. Rogers Co., 
Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. 








It’s up his 
sleeve . 


playing pranks in his 
shoulder - joint, and 
every time he moves 
his arm the pain 
makes him wince. 
What is it? 


Rheumatism 


Does the man like 
it? No, but like 
many other people 


he doesn’t know 

how to get rid of it. Some 

day he’ll catch the Sloan Idea 
and give his shoulder a dose of 


Sloan's Jiniment 


and the rheumatism will get up and go! 


It makes other things go, too—lumbago, 
sciatica, cramps, sprains, side-ache, stiff neck, 
lame joints, enealain, Ge, Apply plentifully. 
No rubbing in required. No soiled clothing. 


25 cts. everywhere. 
Larger Bottles 50 cts. and $1.00. 


DR. EARL 8S. SLOAN, 597 Albany St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Have a Box of 


A, CANDY? 
im) FREE 


CHILDREN, 


ask your mother to write 
us how many children 
she has, send name and 
address of her grocer, and 
state where she saw this 
advertisement. Enclose 
5 cts. to pay postage. She 
will receive free of charge 
a sample box of 


Sanitas Food Candy 


The New, Delicious Health Confection. 





May be freely eaten without the least injury to teeth 
or health. Is an aid to digestion. Specially good for 
puny children and thin people. Put up in the form of 
caramels, with or without nuts. 4c. per pound, with 
16c. added if by mail. 4 pounds delivered east of the 


Mississippi River for $1.60. 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., Ltd., 
5 Washington Ave., North, Battle Creek, Mich. 











(JHNSON BICYCLE 





FITCHBURG mass.usa. 
NEW YORK SALESROOM 99 CHAMBERS STREET 





























































CURRENT: EVENTS | 
HINESE ExcLusion.—The House of Rep- 


C resentatives passed a general Chinese 
exclusion bill April 7th. The bill reenacts exist- 
ing exclusion laws and incorporates with them 
the Treasury regulations under which they have 
been enforced. It extends these laws to the 
Philippines and other possessions of the United 
States, brings under them Chinese of mixed 
blood as well as those of Chinese birth and 
descent, and forbids Chinese laborers in the 


colonial possessions to come into the United | 


States. It also forbids American vessels to 
employ Chinese in their crews. This provision 
was opposed, on the ground that it would cripple 
American shipping interests in the Pacific. 

HE PRESIDENT AT CHARLESTON. — The 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt visited the 
Charleston Exposition April 9th. The President 
was hospitably entertained, and his informal 
speech at the banquet given in his honor, and 
his more extended address in the auditerium, in 
both of which he emphasized the ties of affection 
which unite North and South, were received 
with enthusiastic demonstration. 

HE MANCHURIA CONVENTION between 

the governments of China and Russia was 
signed April 8th. Under it Russia agrees to 
evacuate the Manchurian provinces in three 
successive periods of six months; but her retire- 
ment from Niuchwang is conditioned upon the 
withdrawal of the other powers from Tientsin. 
| agg ScHOLARSHIPS AT OXFORD.— 

The will of Cecil Rhodes provides for the 

establishment at Oxford University of scholar- 
ships for students from every English-speaking 
colony, and also from the United States. His 
plan is that two young men from each State and 
Territory of this country shall be appointed to 
these scholarships, each of which represents 
$1,500 a year for three years. 
that it was Mr. Rhodes’s purpose to encourage 
in the students from the United States who will 
benefit by these scholarships an attachment to 
the land from which they have sprung, but 
without withdrawing them or their sympathies 
from the land of their adoption or birth. The 
will provides also for five scholarships for German 
students, to be nominated by the emperor. 
‘The fund available for these purposes amounts 
to about $10,000,000. 


ROPOSED NEw Stratres.—The Committee 
on Territories of the House of Representa- 
tives reported favorably, by a unanimous vote, 
April 2d, a bill for the admission of the three 
Territories, Oklahoma, Arizona and New Mexico, 
as States. According to the last census, Okla- 
homa has a population of 398,331, New Mexico 
195,310, and Arizona 122,931. 
HE OLEOMARGARINE BIL1, which passed 
the House of Representatives February 12th, 
passed the Senate April 3d by a vote of 39 to 31. 
It was amended by the Senate to impose a tax of 
10 cents a pound on adulterated butter, and one 
of one-quarter of a cent a pound on process or 
renovated butter. 


REFERENDUM IN CHICAGO.—The spring 
municipal election in Chicago afforded the 
first test of the new referendum law, under which 
questions of public policy may be submitted to 
popular vote when a number equal to 25 per cent. 
of the voters at the last general election present 
a petition for that purpose. The required num- 
ber of voters had presented a petition asking that 
the question of the municipal ownership of street 
railways and of gas- and electric-light plants be 
submitted. The vote was about six to one in 
favor of municipal ownership of these public 
utilities. The vote is not mandatory upon the 
legislature or the city council, but is merely an 
expression of popular opinion. 
RKANSAS IN THE SENATE.—In Arkansas, 
as in South Carolina, the choice of United 
States Senators is practically determined, in 
advance of the meeting of a legislature, by the 
expression of opinion at the Democratic prima- 
ries. The result this spring foreshadows the 
retirement of James K. Jones, Senator since 
1885, and the choice as his successor of James P. 
Clarke, who was governor of the State 1895-7. 
The change is more than usually important 
because of Mr. Jones’s position as the Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate, and chairman of the 
national committee of his party in the last two 
presidential campaigns. 
HE TEXAS ANTI-TRUst LAw has been 
declared unconstitutional by the Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals, on the ground that it contains 
the same provisions as the Illinois act, which 
was recently pronounced unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
EATH OF LoRD KIMBERLEY.—John 
Wodehouse, Earl of Kimberley, leader of 
the Liberal party in the House of Lords, and a 
diplomatist and cabinet officer of high rank under 
Liberal administrations, died April 8th, aged 76. 
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| It is operated by compressed air. 











Seer THE YOUTH’S 


COASTER. BRAKE Sted to te your own 
Booklet free. 
yr i Pewield 7 ee Corning, . ret 


no two alike, and acy 


STAMPS. i Mavs Mauritius, Natal Cape & 


Rica, sau, © Mexico, ete. .. and an 
Row Peis ones 
sion. L. B. DOV Ager & co., St. Louis, Mo. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (tel raphy and 
typewriting), and room, 6 months’ course ‘ 
00 weeny n- 


ized 174. 1, 4, and for peracors 
WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD. 
Brass Band 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUM TC. 
Reduced meg |= ‘Don’t buy sail you 
see new 80-pp. Cat. B. MAILED FREE, 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 














122 EB. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 
of all kinds 
D wo talled end and Fo od clothing o 
ee! K’ iS FI FREN CH DYES 
MINUTES ois crincitecucrmames 
for years, as the colors and 
ie, Boil or Was 


dealer's name and we will ME Pn 
Loe color. Say whether for wool or cotton. 

‘and color eard free. pom wanted, 
PRENOE DYE Co., Box 416, Vassar, Mich. 


THE BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE. 


1 WiLL not 
nyt ah. [or bc 










THISIS THE ONLY REALAIR RIF: 


It shoots B. B. shot with force enough to kill 
rats and small game. Has no spring to break 
or weaken. Boys wanted to act as agents where 
not sold by dealers. 

Sample gun sent prepaid for $1.50. Circulars free. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 212 N. 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Academic Caps and Gowns 


For Graduation and other Exercises are 





being largely used in the H- High s Schools, 
Academies and Normal Schools b: 
cause they are economical, becomins and 


appropriate, the uniform ‘of the juca- 
tional Army, subduing differences in dress 
and delothing all with the outward grace of 

equal fellowship, saving time and money 
in the closing weeks. 

Outfits sold, $3.50 to $8.00. Rented for intro- 
duction, $1.50. Cataiogue and samples on re- 
quest. Shipped from Albany or Chicago. 

COTRELL & LEONARD 
480-484 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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COMPANION. 
STAMPS, Bomco, China, Zambesia, otc. 


with om only 10c. 1000 fine 20c. 

1000 hinges, Be. I buy old pumee 5 ana collec- 

oe Reo wanted, pe- | 2 List free. 
TEGMAN, 8 LoUts, MO. 








Boys and Girls ban Fam Money. 


be want a bright, active boy or girl in every town in 
eee . 8. to do a little advertising and selling our 













INVALID CHAIRS. 


Invalid Rolling and 
Reclining Chairs, 
Made by the Oldest Manufac- 
turers in the country. 
RATTAN MFG. CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 
Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue. 




















The best ble to build. Every pert made by us and 

arran Not given away! pa sold at lowest prices 
thro ugh de a If —or dealer does not handle 
the. Le Ro: ae write Wy! - ‘ull information, rices 
and Catalogue. OHN IM, Buffalo, N. Y. 

dealers or Nickel-plated, 
by mail, 50c, durable, reliable 


(NOT A TOY) 


will stop the most vicious (or man) 
without permanent injury. Valuable to 
ee unescorted ladies, etc. 


10 or 15 shots with one loading. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, 228 South Street, New York. 










By Selling 21 Ibs. Baker’s Teas, Etc. 


This Waist in solid colors, cerise, 
jprventecs 4 ¢. royal Hae, or earn a 

mbray Waist or 
six Pie telaine Watch, etc. 


Write for Catalogue of Prizes to 
W.G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 














BEAUTY IN THE HOME 


ideal effects in walls, ceil- 

eane aad interior decorations can 
st be secured through the use of 
white and 14 ti ts, nee 
nts, can applie 

oy. anybody, and th it 
aut U4 pet AD peganess e mos 


SCO. 
e doesn’t = it 
ee us direct and 
we wil I torward full 
po RF and in- 
structions, a tint- 
book, showing color 
.. —E., and sugges- 
tions as to the proper 
combinations of 
shades, a n e 
celluloid book-mark. 








The Gardener 
The Hlousewile 


They cost a littlemore. They 
are worth a great deal more 
than the kind. Sold 

free, 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 








BECOME AN ENGINEER. 


Imagine feeling a monster locomotive —~- 
under your control! you 
the man at the lever? You can be if you 
Through our correspondence courses thou- 
sands of young men are fi for lendid 
ating, Ven Steam, 


Mechanical wing. 
Our instructors’ es professors in the best 
technical schools in Boston ite for pros- 
pectus and particulars about Free Be 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
Chartered by the C h of M 
BOSTON, MASS. 











“Like ae used to 


NONE SU CH 
MINCE MEAT 


If we knew how to make 
it better we would. 

ever made better—even at 
home. 10 cents a package. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








BASE BALL 


Supplies direct to Clubs and 
Pla 


yers at < 
Lowest Wholesale Prices 
Balls, Bats, Gloves, Mitts, 
Uniforms, in fact 
E 


verything for Up-to-date 
BALL PLAYERS 


Special inducements to regu- 
lar nized clubs. Write at once for Large Free 
of Base Ball Tonais, © Croquet etc. Largest 

Sporting ye Stock in the Ce tl West, 
SUTCLIFFE & CO. ‘Titine, Ky. 





















LIQUID PISTOL 


it, for which we pay in handsome and useful! 
me am It will only take a few spare moments at odd 
times to do the work, but we want responsible boys and 
girls only. DU NHAM’S COCOANUT CO., 8t. Louis. 





Catcher’s Baste, It .Goeent cost much and 
The & M” Mitts, Gloves, 
ag At. known and used 
e. Ask your deal Look 
the “ pointer ot ee mar 
Catalogue Sent FREE, 
DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., - 











CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
Ea for the distressing and often 
<A fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is no g better. Ask your 


physician about it. 
which gives 
md mn 





An interesting descriptive booklet is sent S 
the highest testimonials as to its value. 








VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton reaceg New York. 
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1877. FOR 25 YEARS 


We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
0 rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise - the - ect = 
ancer and Tumors ever published, and er 
to persons whom we have successfully treated t rat 
were similarly afflic 
DRS. W.E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


— MT] Biya a ride and exhibit a 


1902 2 Models, $9 to $15 
high grade, $7 to SII 
500 Secomd-hasd Whee 
allmakes and moe. good oe: a 
‘ le os Rw and on, We sip ie 
anyone on appeovenend tendaystrial 
) without a cent in advance. 
EARNA BICYCLE iistributi 


ng 
es forus. Write at once 


1902. 





















Buys the ecelebra 

: new wr 1902 Model EDGEME! 
28-inch wheel, any height frame, high ee os 
including high guaranteed pneumatic tires, ustable 
handle bars, 


out, any color enamel. St 
10.95 for the celebrated 1 
15°58 tor the tighest oreaei9 


15.75 for the highest grade 1 


Queen Bicycle, 
bicyele made our three crown 
jeint, Napoleon or goorghine, complete with the 

equipment, including Morgan right highest 
ic @ regular 850.00 bicycle. 
on any bicycle ordered. 
lor the most wonderful bicycle 
offer ever heard of, write for our free 1902 B 
Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 











SOME SPECIAL 
FEATURES. 
Hoh 
Positive Double Feed. 
Double Lift. 
Double Lock Stitch. 
Self-Threading Shuttle. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Tension Liberator. 
Loose Wheel. 


Automatic Bobbin 
Winder. 


Twin Spool Holder for 
Bobbin Winder. 


Thread Cutter. 
Automatic Tension. 
Stitch Regulator and 
Scale. 


Latest Attachments. 
Hohe 
tion. 


Standard which you claim for it. 
is also pleased with it in every particular. 


The New Companion. 
BALL BEARING. 





The machine ordered from you January 20th came to hand promptly and in good condi- 

After giving it a thorough trial, | am more than ever convinced that it is up to the high 
My wife is especially pleased with the light-running, as she 
. This is the third New Companion which is now in 
use in my family, and | can only add one more to your scores of testimonials and another to 
your list of pleased customers.—Early H. Johnson, Columbus, Ga. 


Send for our Illustrated Book, which tells all about this high-grade Machine. 
Samples of work also are free for the asking. Prices $19.00— $21.75. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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EOPLE WHO EAT CLOVER.—Some of the 

Indians in Mendocino County, California, 
use clover as an article of food. They eat it, as 
animals do, leaves, stems, flower-heads and all. 
They can be seen in the clover-fields eating the 
fragrant grass by handfuls. They also make use 
of many plants, such as seaweeds, fungi, lichens, 
ferns and conifers, that white people neglect, 
employing some for their fibers, others for their 
medicinal properties, and others for the nutritious 
value of their seeds. 


UTOMOBILE NOVELTIES.—In France 
launches and canoes are now driven by 
motors of the automobile 
type. In Germany an 
automobile sled has been 
invented, to which the 
motion is imparted by a 
spiked wheel which re- 
volves in contact with the 
ground. A tiller con- 
nected with the front pair of runners serves for 
steering. A Michigan 
inventor has devised a 
sled, which is also driven 
by a spiked wheel geared 
to the pedal shaft of a bi- 
cycle ; and there is already 
another similar invention 
of a pair of runners and 
a rear wheel driven by a 
motor. Somewhat analogous to the last-named 
invention is the ingenious application that another 
American has made of a wheel to drive a 
catamaran. The wheel is mounted above the 
central space between the twin boats, and the 
driving - wheel rests on friction rollers which 
transmit their rotation to a paddle-wheel behind. 
ATGUT From SILKWoRMsS.—Probably but 
a small percentage of the fishermen who 
use flies strung with fine translucent “catgut” 
are aware that the almost unbreakable substance 
that holds the cruel hooks against the fiercest 
struggles of the struck fish comes from silk- 
worms. The principal center of the manufacture 
of this kind of catgut is the island of Procida in 
the Bay of Naples, but most of the silkworms 
employed are raised near Torre Annunziata, 
at the foot of Vesuvius. The caterpillars are 
killed just as they are about to begin the spinning 
of cocoons, the silk glands are removed and sub- 
jected to a process of pickling, which is a secret 
of the trade, and afterward the threads are 
carefully drawn out by skilled workers, mostly 
women. The length of the thread varies from a 
foot to nearly 20 inches. 
HE HEART OF THE HAILSTONE.—If it 
were not for the countless trillions of dust 
particles that float, separately invisible, in the 
atmosphere, there could be no rain-drops, snow 
crystals or hailstones. From a perfectly dustless 
atmosphere the moisture would descend in 
ceaseless rain without drops. The dust particles 
serve as nuclei about which the vapor gathers. 
The snow crystal is the most beautiful creation 
of the aerial moisture, and the hailstone is the 
most extraordinary. The heart of every hailstone, 
as Mr. Arthur H. Bell shows in Knowledge, is 
a tiny atom of dust. Such an atom, with a little 
moisture condensed about it, is the germ from 
which may grow a hailstone, capable of felling a 
man or smashing a window. But first it must 
be caught up by a current of air and carried to 
the level of the lofty cirrus clouds, five or six, 
or even ten miles high. Then, continually 
growing by fresh accessions of moisture, it begins 
its long plunge to the earth, spinning through 
the clouds, and flashing in the sun like a diamond 
bolt shot from a rainbow. 
LECTRIC STIMULATION OF PLANTS.—Sev- 
eral methods of applying electricity to hasten 
the growth and development of vegetation have 
been tested in Germany. One plan is simply to 
electrify the air about the growing plants by 
passing a current through a system of barbed 
wires from the points of which the electricity is 
discharged. Another way is to submit the seeds 
to an electric current before they are planted or 
sowed. Both of these methods are said to have 
given favorable results, but the best plan yet 
tried is that of passing a feeble current of 
electricity through the soil. A market-gardener 
near Paterson, New Jersey, is said to have 
trebled the productiveness of his beds of carrots, 
beets and other vegetables by sending through 
them a current derived from the power cable of 
a trolley-line. 


ae 








EVIVING THE POPLIN INDUSTRY,—One 
of the peculiar industries of Ireland which 
has recently received a fresh stimulus is the 
manufacture of poplin, a kind of goods in which 
silk and wool are so combined that the silk 
constitutes the surfaces and the wool the interior 
part. The silk comes from China, but it is all 
dyed in Dublin, because they aver in the Irish 
capital that there is some quality in the Dublin 
water which insures a brilliance and permanence 
of color that has not been attained elsewhere. 
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FREE ~ AGENTS 


4 Fist thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
$2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept. AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, 11!., or Buffalo, N.Y. 
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A BURNING BLACKSMITH 
CHANGED FOOD AND PUT OUT THE FIRE. 


Even sturdy blacksmiths sometimes discover 
that, notwithstanding their daily exercise and 
resulting good health, if their food is not well 
selected trouble will follow, but in some cases 
a change of food to the right sort will quickly 
relieve the sufferer, for generally such active men 


have fine constitutions and can, with a little | 
change of diet, easily rid themselves of the disease. | 

I. E. Overdorf, Vilas, Penn., a blacksmith, says, | 
“ Two months ago I got down so bad with stomach 
About | 


troubles that I had to quit my business. 
ten o’clock each morning I was attacked by 


burning pains in the stomach, so bad I was | 


unable to work. 
“Our groceryman insisted upon my changing 


breakfasts and using Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food 


instead of the ordinary breakfast of meat, pota- 
toes, ete. So I tried and at once began to mend. 
The new food agreed with my stomach perfectly 
and the pains all ceased. I kept getting better 
and better every day, and now I am able to follow 
my business better than before in years. I am 


a thousand times obliged to the makers of Grape- | 


Nuts for the great benefits the food has given.”’ 





=} Nye & Herring, 643 Madison St., Chicago, Dl. | 


$7.00 


WITH 
SPEEDER. 
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any Save 
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| Spenser Sectional Sewing Machine 


With Complete Set of Nine Attachments. 


The abov 
tional’’ Sewing Machine, which is simply the 
|| Spenser Automatic Machine with the Spenser 
|| Speeder a applied, and weighs thus but three and one- 
|| half pounds, The Spenser and nine attachments 
|| without Speeder is only $5.00, and the Speeder 
alone is $2.00, making the $7. 00, the price of our 
“Sectional” Machine as shown above. The Spenser 
does perfect work with cotton, silk or twist, and 
has an Actual Automatic Tension, so there is no 
tension to change whether using No. 300 or No. 8 
|] cotton or sewing chiffon or heavy woolen goods. 


| is a correct illustration of our ‘‘Sec- 





chine or hand sewing not excelled by any other 









Antiseptic and i 
TRIAL BO BOTTLE oe eetens the breath ri- 
fies the mouth. Whitens 
and cleans the teeth. Hardens 
soft and bleeding gums. An aid 
to good health. A standard 
dentifrice. Indorsed by dentists. 
At dru 
Graves’ 





sts, 25c. 
‘ooth ‘Powder Co.,Chicago, TIL 


1s We manufacture a needle finish thread for ma- 


I cotton made. Our Spenser “‘ Needle Finish” 
ton is warranted to be made from the long staple 
Sea Island cotton and guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction. It is five cents a spool or 50c. a dozen. 
SPENSER R SEWING MACHINE Co., 
215 Tremont St. (Opp Hotel T ), Boston, Mass. 


fh te Sete may be found at the store 
of Standard Fashion Co., 32 West 14th St. 








| selected linen, $8.75. 











SHE LIKES HER MAT'TRESS, 


You can’t blame her, for it is an 


Ezybed Sark, Mattress 


Resilient 


You would like it, too, for it is elegantly made, 
light in weight, soft and 
elastic. It fits the body 
and is sanitary and dur- 











COMPLEXION 


POWDER. 


Beautifies Without Injury. 
Made of purest materials. Contains 
no lead, arsenic, lime or anything 
else poisonous or injurious. The 
wooden | arate the delicate 
perfume. id everywhere. 


Full Size ae Sent on Receipt of 50c. 
J. A. Pozzoni Co., Chicago, Tl. 


an 


able. We sell it on 60 

nights’ trial, and deliver it 

our home, expressage 
Our handsome book- 

7 “4 “« Ezybeds of Kapok,” 

tells more about our elegant 

of mattresses, also 


line 
about our pillows and cush- 


ions for cozy corners, 
yachts, etc. We mail it free. 
The Bohnert Brunsman 
Company, 
Dept. P, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















FREE 


Richardson New Spring Design for 1902. 


THIS DOILY 


And Lesson by World-Renowned Art Em- 
broiderer, PROFESSOR TAKAHASHI, to 
Any Lady Sending Her Name and Address. 





D®? NOT confound this Doily ey the cheep, 
so-called “linen” Doilies and Centerpieces 
that are being sent out, which are nothing but 
a combination of cotton and other base fab- 
rics. Richardson’s Doilies are all made from 














No. 256, Richardson’s New Straw- 
berry design, with French Bars. 


Tray and Splasher, etc., sent free. Attached 
make but one fair condition, viz. 


the very best round thread Belgian Linen. 
of finest round thread Bel- 


THIS DOIL gian Linen, stamped with 


the most exquisite design ever shown in this country, 
ready to work, with full instructions and Course 
of Lessons by the world-renowned art embroid- 
erers, Professor Tsuneo Takahashi and Madame 
Takahashi of Japan, also pattern in colors, showing 
the exact effect of every thread, so that the most 
unpractised can work it perfectly. Our system is 
a new one, and the only perfectly easy and simple 
plan yet devised. It makes it impossible for even 
a child to err in doing the work. 

Some of these designs of ours on this linen are 
alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 each. 
Catalogue of 34 new designs in Sofa Pillows, 
Doilies, Damask Scarfs, Hemstitched Drawn Work, 
to above most unusual offer (all being free) we 


:— that you promise to ask for and accept from your dealer only 


Richardson’s Silks when you work out the designs, or if you are unable to find our silks, write 


us. Address, enclosing 10 cents to cover registration and postage. 


Order design by number. 


THE RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. F, 220 and 224 Adams St., CHICAGO. 





Pri it “the Paris Exposition, 1900, together 

ize a’ 

and Sewing Silks and other items in this line. 

silks that we claim superiority. R rdson’: 
as better than any other silks Yin the. world, 





*s Silks in competition with all the world were awarded the Grand 


r with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery 
Therefore, it is not alone over other American 
's Silks have won the right to be nized 
and experts in silks recognize them as such. 














A Whole Band 
for 25 Cents. 


Anybody can play a Clover Mouth 

ra few minutes’ practice. 

bie musical education required. Ena- 

les zou $ to play the most t exquisite music 

imaginable. sing b lance by it 
march by it, w tw bear a _tune © 

y, kind is wanted. You can trill like a 

mitate oS church organ or violin or 

i a A girl can play fully as 
mtroduce the Clover Mouth 

regan, we will send one, carefully 

packed with easy instructions how to 
1, prepaid for 25 cents. Warrant 

just as represented or money refunded. 

STRAUSS MPG. COMPANY, 


_ as a boy. 
and our illustrated catalogue b 
142 W. 14th Street, Dept. 18, New_Yorg. 























aD, a 
OS. \ GREET Die of 
Kher) ecat 

. ELASTIC 
7 GS |b) ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTERS 
by mail. Recommended by physicians to be 
worn after surgical operations orforcorpulency. 


We here illustrate two of six different styles that we 
make. Best stout silk (extra weight), $5.50; silk, $4.50; 
By buying 
direct from us, you save from 
80 to 50 cents on the dollar and 
are assured of fresh goods, as 
we make them to your meas- 






Send for cat- 
alogue and seif- 
ic measurement blank. 


Stocking. 
Prank W. Gorse Co., 49 Hunnewell St., Highlandvilie, Mass. 


“ENTONA™ 


is taken from the ‘‘ internal strength- 
ener,’ hy yt 


White Wheat Gluten Suppositories 


for % years prescribed and recom- 

mended by physicians for cases of 
Constipation and Hemorrhoids. 
For sale at druggists for 50c. a box. Send for 


urements. We also manufac- 
| ture the famous “‘ Solid-bak 
Seamless Heel Elasti: 





FREE SAMPLES. 


THE ENTONA 0o., 61 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 






We are Tailors to the Consu- 
mer and produce garments from 
home measures (anybody can 
take them) which are 


Guaranteed to Fit. 
Suits $10 to $25 
Money Back if not Satisfied. 
We're perfectly responsible — 


Incorporated for $100,000.00. You 


OLEN FREE 


78 WOOLEN 
SAMPLES 


HOME BUYER'S TAILORING CO., 
59 Ryerson Bidg., Chicago. 




















IMITATIONS. 


The Ball and Socket 
Garment Fastener 


sews on in place of hooks and _ eyes, ete. See 
that our trade-mark— 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 










— on every card. You will then have the 

inal and genuine; the best in finish and 
i Send dealer’s name and 2c, stamp for 
samples. Send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass., makers 
of Snap Fasteners of every kind 
for every purpose. 

PORTER BROS. & C©O., 


co., 

















The Only Watch 

Carrying a Life- 

Insurance Policy. 

The Ingersoll Dollar Watch 

is guaranteed to keep good 
time for one year. It will 
give years of splendid ser- 
vice with ordinary care. 


For sale by 25,000 dealers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price 
Every one should have 

our booklet showing all 

our watches. Send for 

tt — it’s free. 

Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 


Dept. 85, 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 




















HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weeny aper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ying money to strangers 
to renew cabecriptions. enewals of Cabecriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








THE GIRL WITH A BAD COMPLEXION. 


HERE is really no excuse for the 
girl who goes around with her 
skin making open confession 
that she is a rebel against the 

laws of health. 

There are many forms of skin 
disease, of course, that are be- 
yond the control of those suffering 
from them. Some of these are 
exceedingly obscure as to their 
origin and obstinately resistant 
to treatment, and all such cases 
should be under the care of competent dermatoio- 
gists. We have only reference in this article to 
those muddy, pimply, uncared-for skins too often 
shown by girls who should be in the very bloom of 
youth and freshness, but who, through ignorance, 
and far too often through uncleanliness or laziness 
or greediness, start and maintain, sometimes 
through years, a condition of skin that would 
disgrace an Eskimo. 

There is one great prescription, and one only, 
for a clear, bright complexion, and that is—first, 
last and always—bodily cleanliness, both external 
and internal. 

Now, cleanliness of the skin is by no means 
attained by mere surface rubbing and scrubbing, 
although a certain amount of this is necessary, 
and many a proud, fastidious and otherwise 
dainty young woman needs to be told to wash her 
face properly. 

But she needs to be told more than this. The 
organs of this wonderful body of ours are curiously 
loyal to each other. If one organ is unable to 
perform all the work which is put upon it, for 
instance, the others faithfully turn in and labor 
to do its share as well as their own. This is a 
beneficent provision for the tiding over of tempo- 
rary difficulties, but it was never intended in the 
scheme of things to become a permanent arrange- 
ment. When it has lasted long enough, the organ 
or organs doing extra work begin to show signs of 
distress. Nature is just, as well as kind, and 
always takes toll. 

When the skin is put to it to perform part of the 
work that should be done by the liver, the kidneys 
or other organs, it must soon throw out its signals 
of distress in the form of sallowness, roughness 
and pimples. 

A young woman ashamed of her complexion 
should try the effect of drinking more water and 
eating less candy, giving her digestive organs a 
bath and a rest. Let her then treat the face to an 
occasional thorough washing in soft water, using 
one of the good, mild soaps of which there are now 
so many offered. Let her also breathe plenty of 
fresh air, and then watch the speedy improvement 
that will come. 

On the other hand, errors of diet, neglected 
bowels, insufficient bathing and an unventilated 
bedroom would dim the complexion of a dryad in 
a week. 
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KNOWLEDGE IN TABLET FORM. 


his is the age of the index and the catalogue. 

Such is the mass of books, newspapers, maga- 
zines and other publications issuing from the 
printing-press that the task of keeping track of 
what has been written on various subjects presents 
many difficulties. Its mastery has become a 
matter of serious study. 

College courses are now given in the art of 
finding one’s way among books, or of knowing 
how to get at what has been printed. Formerly 
books were catalogued in libraries by their titles 
in alphabetical order, and a number assigned 
arbitrarily to each one. Now the label attached 
to the back of a book and containing the ‘“shelf- 
mark” reveals at a glance to the initiated the 
nature of the contents of the volume. Indexing 
the topics within books and magazines has also, 
like cataloguing, been reduced to a scientific 
basis. 

A bibliography of any subject is a list of the 
books and articles that treat of it. Large volumes 
are now devoted to bibliography on current ques- 
tions, such as political economy or the education of 
women. These tell little more than where to go to 
get the information desired on every phase of the 
subject, but in telling that they tell a great deal. 
The perfection of such guidance is perhaps reached 
in the “bibliography of bibliographies,” of which 
there are already several. This condensation 
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shows all the subjects on which bibliographies 
have been prepared, and is really a guide to the 
guides. 

The scholar of the future, or indeed of the 
present, cannot expect to penetrate the paths of 
all literature; but he may aspire to know how he 
may find the particular path for which he may 
at any time be looking. That is all. These 
developments of bibliographic science really 
serve as amonument to the vastness of knowledge 
by comparison with the slender acquisitions within 
the reach of any human mind. To the student 
they are tremendous time-savers, and therefore 
of great service. 
‘ ¢ © 


A PLETHORA OF MOONS. 


he characteristics of Dogberry and his fellows 
—types of dull and self-satisfied humanity—are 
not likely to perish, even in our day of progress 
and enlightenment. Their characteristics, as 
especially manifested in their office, seem to 
belong some centuries back, yet the last of the old 
men who remember the comic rural watchmen of 
England—the “Charleys” they were often called— 
are but now dying out; and many absurdities of 
the watch are preserved in comparatively recent 
tradition. 


It used to be customary to place upon the watch 
men so aged that any rascal could run from them, 
or any naughty lad trip them up; while it was a 
favorite amusement of wild and mischievous young 
men to tip over the sentry-boxes in which 
took refuge during inclement weather, and be o 
and away before the unfortunate officials could 
extricate themselves or get so much as a glimpse 
of their assailants. Their wits were as sluggish as 
their limbs, and a truly Shakes anecdote 
is told of one perambulating guardian of a historic 

WwW 


town. 

It was part of his duty to call the hour and the 
weather. There had been a sharp shower, then 
clearing winds and moonlight, with, pares. 
many listening reflections in the pools of rain 
that s ars nm the ground. The old wate! 
plodded faithfully through street after street, 
calling aloud, to the amazement of all wake 
folk who heard: 

“Past eleven o’clock, a wet night, and more 
moons than usual!” 
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HAD PUT IT TO PROOF. 


ost of the men who went West in 1849 were 
from the North. There were, however, a 
few Southerners, among them a Baltimore family 
who took along an old slave, Samuel Jefferson. 
Samuel was a patient traveller on the long journey 
across the plains, but very skeptical about the 
success of his master’s expedition. It was not 
until his master became one of the gold kings of 
California that Samuel stopped shaking his head 
in silent protest. 


Samuel lived to a good old age, and after the 
war was the special attendant of his master’s 
children. One day Hugh, the youngest son, was 
<—onne to Samuel the spherical shape of the 


e ‘ 
“If you should go straight ahead far enou 

yous come right around to where you sta 
‘om.”’ 


“Now look heah, cbite, 70" cyan’ mek me b’lieve 
dat. I ain’ helped yo’ daddy tote his things all de 
way out heah f’m Baltimo’ f’r nuffin. what 

o’ tells me was true, we’d ’a’ come back to Ma’y- 
an’ about fo’ times. I knows fm ’sperience, 
honey, drivin’ ’cross dem plains, dat de worl’ am 
flat out—flatter’n a hoe-cake, clean till yo’ bump 
inter de ocean.” 
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HE WAS A FINANCIER. 


wo members of the Chicago Stock Exchange 

went to a restaurant for luncheon recently, 
says the Chicago Chronicle, and after a hasty 
glance at the bill of fare, each announced what he 
wanted. 


“T’m for a fried bass,” said one. 

“Ditto,” said the other. “Waitress, two fried 
bass, please.” 

In a few minutes the two bass on a platter and 
two plates were placed on the table. One bass 
was larger than the other, and the financier before 
whom the platter had been placed calmly passed 
the smaller bass to his — 

“Now I call that a downright mean trick!” said 
the man who received the smaller bass. 

“What is a mean trick ?”’ 

“‘Why, to give me the smaller bass and keep the 
big one for yourself.” 

“What would you have done if you had been 
ong the fish?” 

“T's ould certainly have given you the larger 
one.” 

“Well, in that case I should have had the larger 
one. I’ve gotitnow. What more do you want?’ 

The argument did not seem convincing, but at 
the moment the other man was unable find a 
satisfactory answer to it. 
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SPONTANEOUS APPLAUSE. 


political orator addressed in English a club of 
Italian voters. To his surprise and satis- 
faction, his listeners paid strict attention and 
applauded at the proper places, shouting “Viva!” 
and “Bravo!” repeatedly. At the conclusion of 
his speech, says the New York Times, the orator 
took his seat beside the chairman. 

He whispered that he was delighted with his 
reception, and had never spoken to a more 
inte igent audience. 

i !” replied the chairman. “Me fix all-a 
dat. Me hol’ up one-a finga, evera man say-a 
‘Hurrah!’ Me hol’ up two-a finga, evera man 
Say-a ‘Viva!’ Me hol’ up ’ree-a finga, evera 
man say-a ‘Bravo!’ Me hol’ up whole-a hand, 
evera man say-a ‘Hi-yi!’ like one great yell. Me 
fix all-a dat.” 


* © 
SHE HAD TO DIET. 


octors sometimes give their directions for 
taking drugs or other treatment in language 
beyond the comprehension of the patient. Occa- 
sionally tragic, but more often amusing, mistakes 
occur thereby. Judge tells one of the amusing 
kind, although it might have been uncomfortable, 
at least. 

A small colored girl went to a drug-store and 
said to the clerk, “Ma mammy wants some o’ de 
handsomest dye ye got.” ; 

“The handsomest?” repeated the clerk. “Well, 
I don’t know—what does she want it for?” 

“She done got de misery in her stummick, and 
de doctor say she must dye it; and she say it she 
hab got ter dye it she want it a handsome color.” 








“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adv. 
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Teds 
= Dollar 
Saved 


We make immense quantities, buy 
materials economically and are thus 
able to sell Radcliffe Shoes at a 
dollar less than you would expect. 


Wey are $2.50 a pair in all styles. 


Radcliffe Shoes for women are 
really high grade shoes, such as are 
sold for $3.50 everywhere. 


Save the dollar. 
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Women who wear 
them are never done 
wondering over the com- 
bination of style, comfort, 
quality and economy in 


Radcliffe 


Shoes for Women 
| $2.50 | 


‘Tie style illustrated is a patent leather fox 
— made in imitation turn edge on the 
niversity last with a black kid or box kid 
top, and with either French 
itary. Should your dealer not have 
Radcliffe Shoes send us his name and we 
will tell you who does and send you a 
book showing Radcliffe style 


heel or 


AAA THE RADCLIFFE 
TSE 

: | Boston, Mass. 
Ri RENE 






















Ask us 
all the 
Questions 





you want answered. We have nothing to 
conceal and welcome investigation. We 
have full faith in our product, end claim with- 
out fear of honest contradiction that 


Ostermoor 5] 5 


mat Mattress 


is the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of 
any mattress ever made, of any material, at any 
price. We prepay express charges, and will pay 
return charges and refund money if it is not all you 
fully onpocted or even hoped for alter 


30 NIGHTS’ PREE TRIAL. 


The difference in gua/ity is even greater than the 
saving in price. It gives sound, healthy sleep that 
will lighten your work and brighten your pleasure. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK. 


We have an 80-page book, “The Test of Time,” 
which we mail free. It tells all about the best mat- 
tress ever made. It tells about unscrupulous dealers 
who offer worthless stuff as “ felt” —fraudulent sub- 
stitutes do not bear the name Ostermoor & Co., 
which is on eve muine mattress. We 
have no agents, and the Ostermoor Mattress is 
positively not for sale by stores. 


WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES. 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35 All 

3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 6 ft 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 > $ it, 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., a lear. 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 s- 
Made in two parts 50c. extra. 

Special sizes at special prices. 


s@ Send to OSTERMOOR & CO., 
113 Elizabeth St., New York, for 
the handsome book — mailed free. 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 

Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 




















Not what is said of it, but 
what it does, has made 
the fame of the 


Elgin Watch 


and made 10,000,000 Elgins neces- 
sary to the world’s work. Sold by 
every jeweler in the land; guar- 
anteed by the greatest watch works, 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


Exerm, Ixxrors. 





CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUGAR 


A 
Triumph 
in 
Sugar 
Mra ibe 


= 


Facts about Crystal Domino Sugar 


“CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR" is packed in neat, sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in 
bulk. It is packed at the refinery and openecin the household ;-there is no intermediate 
handling. Hence,no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration, Every piece alike-and every 
piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization, Conven- 
ient in form, perfect in quality. brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in ex- 


cellence. 


hen buying this sugar remember that the sealed package bears the design of & 


“Domino” Mask, “Domino” Stones, the name of ‘Crystal Domino,” as well as the names 





of the manufacturers. You will be pl d the 
pleased when you have tried it in your tea, coffee etc. 


t you open a box. You will be better 
t is sold by all first class Grocers, 


and is manufactured only by HAVEMEYERS & ELDER SUGAR REFINERY, NEW YORK 
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in Europe so long ago as the days of 

the Crusades, when armored knights 
returning from the Holy Land brought precious 
specimens. Warriors and connoisseurs of later 
times have longed to possess such blades, and it 
was natural perhaps that, being in this oldest 
of cities, even we women should wish to buy a 
sword or two. Yet we were warned to be wary. 

“Such swords and daggers are no longer made 
here,” we were told. “Most of those that are 
offered in the bazaars are imitations, turned out 
by the gross by English cutlers. You might find 
an ancient blade in some out-of-the-way place, 
but —” 

But how could a woman find it? was probably 
in our mentor’s mind, although he did not 
complete the sentence. However, the day before 
we were to leave Damascus my friend and I 
evaded Suleiman, our dragoman, and resolved to 
seek unaided for a sword. We knew our way 
through the streets near the hotel, and we had 
mastered two precious words of Arabic, meaning, 


[Dnt swords and daggers were famous 





THE WILD-LOOKING MEN SURROUNDED US. 


“How much?” For the bartering, we thought | 
we could depend on the sign language. 

We had not gone many steps, though, before | 
we realized that we had done an imprudent thing. | 
Merchants stared, not being used to seeing strange | 
ladies unaccompanied by adragoman. Loungers | 
followed us and plucked at our gowns. It is 
every Arab’s ambition to be a dragoman some 
day, and since we were not attended, each man 
thought he might be engaged as guide. 

One dark-faced, red-fezzed fellow, more persist- 
ent than the others, spoke to me at last in broken 
French. This accomplishment was beyond all 
his competitors, and they respectfully fell back. 

“T know you, ladies, and I know your drago- 
man,” the fellow said. “He nota good dragoman, 
like me. He not know where the wonderful 
daggers I know. Oh, so fine! Oh, so cheap!’’ 

We turned and looked at him in surprise. He 
had been watching us, then, in the bazaars, and 
had probably been waiting to find us away from 
our dragoman ! 

“Nonsense! I know better than to buy a 
sword in Damascus in these days,” I answered. 
“They are not even made here any more.’”’ 

“Ah, very true, ladies, they are not made here 
any more, but that does not mean that they are 
not still kept here,—very, very old ones,—and I 
know where they are kept.” 

This was very alluring, and we looked at each 
other questioningly. 

“T wonder if he is speaking the truth,” said 
my companion. “At any rate, he would keep 
this pack of loafers from our heels.’ 

“We might take him in self-defense,” I said. 

Without really consenting to employ the fellow, 

we presently found ourselves half -reluctantly 
following his gay turban in and out of ways 
more dark and tortuous than any we had yet 
taken in Damascus. 
At first we marked our course by noting 
familiar objects. But after a time we became 
‘ware that we had left behind the open bazaar 
streets, and were in a dark street shut in on either 
side by high blank walls. 

We could no longer recognize a familiar shop 
or even so much as a,landmark tree. To retrace 
our steps through the maze of narrow lanes 
going off in every direction was impossible. We 








had lost our bearings, and must trust entirely to 
our strange guide. 

Eagerness to possess Damascus blades now 
gave place to vague uneasiness, and we called 
to him peremptorily to lead us back; but on he 
hastened, and we could do nothing but follow. 

He stopped at last and opened a door in one 
of the high blank walls. Never shall I forget 
the reluctance with which I stepped over that 
door-sill.. Heretofore we had at least been in 
the streets, but now we were to enter thick walls 
which could be closed upon us. 

The door led into a wide, dim court, dusty 
and old, but with traces everywhere of past 
magnificence. A broad stairway, bordered with 
carved balustrades of yellowish wood, led from 
this to an upper court. As we climbed the stairs 
I saw that some of the rooms leading into the 
upper court were piled with bags and bales. 
We seemed to be in what was once a magnificent 
mansion, now converted intoa kind of warehouse. 

Leaning over the balustrade to welcome us to 
the upper regions were four swarthy men in 
flowing burnooses. The guide had preceded us 
up the stairs and warned them of our coming, 
and they smiled and beckoned as we cautiously 
ascended toward them. 


One of the rooms leading to the open gallery of | 


the court was not piled with bales of merchandise 
like the others, but 
was entirely empty 
save for four carved 
cedarwood chests 
ranged against the 
walls. Into this room 
the four Arabs tried to 
lead us, but my com- 
panion poised on the 
door - sill and would 
not enter. 

“T—I—believe I am 
very much afraid,” 
she murmured. 

“So am I afraid,” 
I said, “but we must 
not allow them to per- 
ceive it. We have 
been foolish enough to 
come here, now we 
must go through with 
it. Come in.” 

No sooner did we 
step into the room, 
keeping very close to 
the door, than the four 
men sprang to the four 
chests, opened them, 
and took out the long- 
est, sharpest, most 
flexible swords I have 
ever seen. One sword 
after another was 
taken out of the beau- 
tiful carved chests in 
rapid succession and 
presented before us— 
each longer and 
sharper, it seemed to 
my bewildered gaze, 
than the last. 

Each Arab appeared to be the custodian of his 
particular chest of blades, and each tried _to rival 
the other in showing off their merits. Swords 
in hands,-the wild-looking men surrounded us. 
They touched the tips of the blades to the floor 
and bent them over into complete circles; then 


| freeing the points, the flexible steel whizzed and 


trembled in the air with such tremendous velocity 
that we could see only the bluish vibrations. 
The instant we jumped out of the way of one 
palpitating steel, another whizzed close to our 
ears. 

There was a pause now and then to allow us 
to examine the texture of the steel, which was 
like watered silk, and to point out the thin, sharp 
edges. During these pauses I took courage to 
notice the finely wrought work of the sword-hilts, 
some of them encrusted with gems. But the Arab 
owners, not knowing how ignorant we were of 
the qualities of steel, seemed intent only upon 
showing off the flexibility of the blades, and 
proving them of real Damascus manufacture. 

They called our attention to the intricate 
mottled designs, caused by the welding together 
of steel, iron and sometimes gold, which ran 
through the whole body of the blade. 

“Not scratched-in designs merely on the out- 
side, like those imitation blades in the bazaars,’’ 
they said, scornfully, the guide interpreting, “and 
which wear off with the first few stabs! No, 
indeed! These are real, these are genuine !’’ and 
a renewed whirring of swords in the air made us 
tremble anew. 

I fear I shall never be a judge of swords, real 
or false, but of the true elasticity of those 
Damascus blades I shall never have a doubt. 
At that moment, however, I did not want one of 
them at any price—I wanted only to get away 
without being beheaded. 

But to escape from this sharp-sword practice 
without buying was not easy. Increasing fear 
made us turn to the guide at last and offer him 
big bakshish if he would conduct us at once to 
our hotel. We repeated that we could not and 
would not buy a sword, and he interpreted our 
words to the merchants—probably to suit himself. 

Under cover of this explanation we hastened 
from the room and down the stairway to the great 
door across the court which Jed into the street. 


It had not been locked against us as we feared, 
and with thankful hearts we were soon filing again 
through the maze of dark and crooked streets by 
which we had come, under the guidance of our 
Arab. 

As I look back upon this experience I feel 
more and more convinced that our fears that 
day lost us a rare opportunity to buy genuine 
Damascus blades. To be sure, I did buy a pair 
of daggers that afternoon, under the guidance of 
Suleiman, our lawful dragoman. But I never 
glance at them without hearing the scornful echo 
from the lips of those four sword merchants: 

“Tmitation daggers from the bazaar, scratched 


on the outside with designs that will wear off | 


with the first few stabs!” 
ELEANOR HODGENS. 
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BE CURED? 
Thirty Years’ Experience. Consultation Free. 
or write for Prospectus and Testimonials. 
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127 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient pespeies of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 
the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,roc. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N.Y. 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 


(TRADE-MARK.) 
Highest Award from the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. 














Endorsed by Eminent Phy- 
sicians as the Most Scientitic 
and Practical Waist or Corset. 


Our illustrated Manual cont free 
on = sppucation to M. E. HALL, 
‘untington Avenue, Boston, 


ONE CENT 


invested in a postal card and sent to us 
with your name and address on it will be 
all that is necessary to secure one of our 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogues 


showing how men and boys look when 
they are well dressed, ond owing an accu- 
rate estimate of the cost. 


Sent Free to any address while hes ant, 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO., 
395 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE 

Employment for ladies wishing to be out doors, selling NONE SUCH 

IRONING PADS. Something new that every housekeeper. buys. 
Write at once for information and territory. Sample prepaid, 1$ cents, 


J. K. ADAMS, 369 Worthington Street. ‘SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 












Do you like Rare 
Plants, Flowering Vines, 
Cannas, Dahlias, Gladiolus 
Bulbs, Pink Water - Lilies, 
Small Fruit Plants? Send for 
Descriptive Catalogue. 


C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 


ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 
\ WITH RUBBER TIRES. 
Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 
Wheel made. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 
The S$. A. SMITH CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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Four Designs. 


Florodora Box. 


Boston 
Chocolates. 


MADE BY 


Wirth Gate 





545 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 








“IT’S ALL IN THE LENS.” 





Are you interested in 


Photography 





If you desire to become acquainted with the 
many practical improvements we have made in 
the design and construction of 


Korona Cameras 


we will be pleased to send you our catalogue. 


Mention this paper. 











GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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How To KNOW WHETHER OR NOT YOU ARE IN 
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STANDARD PAINT. 


That’s the Kind You Want Because it’s the 
Kind That Looks Well and Wears Well. 


“It lasts twice as long as any other paint and 
looks better.” This was what Mr. J. Dyer of 
Jefferson, N. Y., says about American Seal Paint, 
and this is practically whateverybody says who has 
ever given American Seal Paint a thorough trial. 

If you were to buy linseed oil and white lead of 
the same grade as used in the 


American Seal Paint 


it would cost you 30% more for enough to cover the 
same surface. We know just how much paint a 
surface of a certain material will absorb, and we 
make the paint accordingly. We make paints for 
all sorts of surfaces for which paints can be used,— 
for exteriors, interiors, for roofs, floors, fences, 
wagons, carriages, boats, machinery, enameling, 
etc.,—each specially prepared for the work in- 
tended. 

The painting of floors in conjunction with the 
use of rugs is most healthful and popular, and for 
this purpose American Seal Floor Paints 
are specially desirable. They are made in all the 
latest shades to harmonize with wall and ceiling 
decorations, are remarkably durable, and will dry 
hard in one night. 

The Wm: Connors Paint Mfg. Co., of Troy, N. Y., 
have made a business of making paint for a gen- 
eration, and as their business has grown from year 
to year, so has their reputation. Their American 
Seal trade-mark is as much a guarantee of quality 
as the government stamp is on a piece of gold coin. 


American Seal 


PAINT 


Ready mixed, comes in any de- 
sired shade or color, and for every 
purpose to which a paint can be 
put. It isa pure Linseed Oil Paint, 
manufactured by 


The Wm. Connors Paint Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y. 











MAULE’S 
Quick -Growing 
Seeds & Plants 


Planted in April or May produce as 
good results as others sown in hot beda 
month earlier. I now have 42,548 custo- 
mers in New England, New York and 
Canada, who pronounce them the best 
ofall. If a gardener, I want your trade. 
The Maule Seed Business is 25 years 
old this year. If you send me your 
address, I will mail you my Silver 
Anniversary catalogue, containing 8 
colored plates and more than 600 
other illustrations, and everything 
new or old, in seeds, plants, bulbs end 
smal! fruits worth growing. It is the 
seed book of the year, and you need it 
before es your supplies. It 
will save you both time and money. 
Eight beautiful new Everbloomin 

Roses, extra large size, cont Ree . 
to any address, on receipt of 75 cents, 
if you mention this paper. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Heat 
Your 
House 


with a 


Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it ll cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 

































SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL 


Physician and Nurse 
use and recommend it as a 
Germicide to maintain in a 
sanitary condition all toilet articles, to 
purify the air and to destroy all germ 
ife in the sick-room and hospital. 


TRIAL BOTTLE 228st.tcp2 
Booklet Free. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., Haymarket Sq., Boston. 
Ask your Druggist for 













COLORADO 


MORE interest is being taken in 
Colorado as a health and pleas- 
ure resort than ever before. 

Americans are beginning to realize 
that here, at home, within easy reach, 
is acountry more delightful than Swit- 
zerland in scenic attractions and with 
a pure dry climate which has the most 
astonishing permanent effect on the 
health and spirits of visitors. 

I wish you would send today for a 
copy of our book which tells al] about 
Colorado in an interesting way. It is 
full of illustrations and has an excel- 
lent topographical map. Enclose 6 
cents in postage to 


P. S. Eustis, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Cc & Q. Ry., 


209 Adams Street, 
Chicago 





Convalescence, 


The convalescent period is a trying 
one for patient and for those who 
have to do with the patient. To 
such WELCH’S GRAPE JUICE is 
especially valuable. Administer a 
small giassful three times a day, 
you will note immediate benefit, 
the appetite will improve, recovery 
will be rapid. Do not take our 
word before that of your Physician. 
Physicians indorse WELCH’S; it 
is not a patent medicine. 


mail, 10 cents. 
THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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or interior finish. 
market for 


Booklet Free on request. 





OT wax or varnish but an entirely 

new preparation. 
grease do not affect it. The ONLY pre 

aration made expressly for %: 00: 2 


KITCHEN FLOORS 


It is equally good for any wooden floor 


Linoleum and Oilcloth. 
Apply it yourself with cloth or brush. 
Paint and Hardware Stores sell it. :: :: 


Sample 10 cents by Mail. 


I. H. WILEY & COMPANY, 
84-92 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hot water and 
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The Foster Ideal Crib 


protects the child from accident when alone. It 
does the work of a maid by day and serves as an 
annex to the mother’s bed at night. The sides 
may be raised or lowered at will. The spindles 
are but 4 inches apart. The head and foot 44 
inches high and the sides 22 inches above the 
high-grade woven wire spring. These dimensions 
are absolute proof against accidents and you 
will find them only in the Foster Ideal Crib. 
These cribs are finished in white or colors. 
Enterprising dealers sell them. If yours don't 
we willsupply you direct. In either case send 
for our free booklet, 
“Wide Awake Facts About Sleep." 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 
10 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of famous Foster Ideal Spring Beds. 











If your dealerhasn’t the Cresco, write usand 
we will tell you how to get one for nothing. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 





“CRESCO” 








A CORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 






Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gore 
at sides, 


Where the CRESCO 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
post-paid, for 


«cresco” $3.00 


Drab or white, long, short or medium length. 














Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 
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Cleaning. 


When turning 
the house inside 
out for the annual 
Spring Cleaning, 
don’t throw your 
old carpets away. 

Send them to us 
and we will, at 
small expense, re- 
weave them into 
rugs that will ren- 
der good service. 

Don’t delay, but 


write at once 
Sor prices. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., 
Walpole, Mass. 






























































